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Concrete Culverts and Fence 
Posts Stand Firm in High Water 


The spring floods have emphasized the instabil- 
ity of wooden structures. The high water 
washed them from their foundations and carried 
them off like kindling wood. Had they been 
solidly built of concrete, they would have with- 
stood the flood. In repairing the damage done by 
high water, rebuilding fences and culverts, use 


NIVERSAL cement 


CEMENT 


Concrete work is proof against floods, fire, time 
and weather. Write us for information. 


Send to our nearest office for a copy of ‘‘ Concrete 
in the Country’’ a free 112 page illustrated book. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams Street Frick Building Security Bank Ouiiding 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh. Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 














FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


hey will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. .They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them atrial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 
write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, IMinois 











LETO 


Appleton-Goodhue Windmills will pump your water econ- 
omically, work whenever the wind blows and keep at it for 
years. For a nominal sum we will Insure for 5 years 
against cyclones, tornadoes, anything but neglect. 

Why experiment; buy a simple, sturdy, safe, self-oiling, 

\ self-governing Appleton Goodhue outfit, 


POWERS 

When the wind don’t blow you will need an Appleton 
Gasoline Engine and pump jack. You can belt on to the 
pump, when needed, or run your churn, hand sheller, etc. 
For heavy work, running the huskerorsilo filler you have your 
pick up to 18 H. P. Hopper cooled, speed changing device, 
single side rod; a perfect engine. Write us today. 
APPLETON MFG. CO., 352 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 
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CATALOGS 


“WaTO 18 H.R 
SKIDDED- PORTABLE 








Just What You Want 


Send $1.00 or more for your subscription to this journal and get a copy—Read care- 
fully the big advertisement which appears on another page. RENEW NOW! 


MAKING HORTICULTURE PAY 





Preventing Turkey Blackhead 


The advice has been commonly 
given turkey raisers to give the young 
poults “just as much as they will 
clean up” at one time. As a matter 
of fact, this is too much. It is very 
much better to find out how much 
the birds will “clean up” and_ then 
plan to give them about one-half this 
amount, or even less. It can no long- 
doubted; writes P. B. ‘Hadley 
in a Rhode Island bulletin, that in 
blackhead of turkeys the causes 
which predispose to the disease are, 
from one point of view, more impor- 
tant than the actual exciting causes 

} form of the parasites them- 


er be 


n tne 
selves. 

We have been a long time in com- 
ng-to this conclusion, he writes, but 
it is now supported by a large amount 
of evidence, drawn from many 
of the experimental work carried on 
during the past 15 years. One of the 
most important of the causes that 
predispose to blackhead is the clog- 
ging up of the alimentary tract with 
large amounts of hearty food mate- 
ials. Such a condition. usually ac- 
malfermentations, low- 
the and 
development of the black- 
parasites, which are always 
waiting to begin their at- 
the inner walls of the in- 


phases 


companied by 
ers th 
favors the 
head 
ready and 
tack upon 
testines, 
Acids Act as Preventives 
without in- 


resistance of tissues 


In the second place, 
troducing all the evidence: upon 
which the conclusion rests, it may be 
said that the presence of certain acids 
found to inhibit the devel- 
opment of the blackhead parasites. 
To make use of this point is to feed 
the young birds liberally with some 
acid-containing food, such as sour 
milk, containing a maximum amount 
of lactic acid. Aside from the mere 
acid properties, :t also seems probable 
that the bacteria of sour milk exert 
some preventive action in the intes- 
tinal tract. The procedure has been 
employed to such an extent in the 
experimental work of the station, and 
with such favorable results, that no 
hesitancy is felt in recommending the 
feeding of iarge amounts of sour 
milk to all young poults. 

In the preparation of sour milk one 
point, however, may be noted. The 
ordinary domestic sour milk bacteria 
seldom form more than 1.25% of acid 
in milk, calculated as lactic acid. In 
the experimental studies so far resort 
has been made to a foreign bacte- 
rium which produces in milk 3 to 4%. 
Cultures of this organism for the 
milk may be obtained from large 
firms handling biological products at 
about $1.25 for 100 tablets. After 
inoculation with the lactic acid -bac- 
teria the milk is incubated at about 
105 degrees, ‘The clabbered milk may 
be fed after about 48 hours ‘with or 
without the whey. . 

In several experimenial cases young 
poults were fed for weeks at a time 
on nothing but ‘soured milk and 
green stuff, and they developed nor- 
mally in. size and weight. Apparent- 
ly the poults may be allo. ed these 
feeds without suffering ill effects. Of 
grain and mash poulits will ordinarily 
eat, if given full liberty, from two 
to. three times as much as they can 
make good use of in their normal 
growth. 

For the first 48 hours after hatch- 
ing no food is given to the young 
poults. At the beginning of the third 
day chopped eggs (including shell) 
are given. At the end of the second 
week egg feeding is discontinued. 
Other feeds are added gradually. For 
instance, on the fourth day green 
food such as chickweed, lettuce, 
Swiss chard, sprouted oats, oats tops, 
ete, are given, and continued in ever- 
increasing amounts; on the fifth day 
rolled oats are added, to be discon- 
tinued at the end of the third Week. 
Beginning on the ninth day is given 
a mash consisting of ¢orn meal six 
parts, wheat bran four parts, mid- 
dlings two parts, granulated milk two 
parts and linseed meal one part. 

Sour milk feeding should start at 
least by the beginning of the third 
week (preferably earlier) at the rate 
of xbeut 0.3 quart a bird a week, and 
should be gradually increased as the 
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Goodrich 


Tires 


Best in the Long Run 


Fortify your own decision with the 
Judgment of the makers of fully half 
of 1913's output of automobiles. They 
buy Goodrich Tires to equip their 
product. They know the tires that 
help their cars to give better service 
te the buyers. 

Ask your tire dealer to show you 
how Goodrich unit molding provides 
long. comfortable, satisfactory, uni- 
form wear. 

Whatever car you buy or own 
you can have it equipped with 
Goodrich Tires. 


Write for free folders showing you 
how to get the best service from your 
tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co, 


Akron, Ohio 2 


Branches and Ser- 
vice Stations in 





are diways profit payers. 
Poultry 
Regulator 
insures perfect digestion, vigorous 
health and more eggs. 
25c, 50c, $1; 25-Ib. Pail, $2.50 
“Your money back if it fails.” 


‘At dealers everywhere, or 
PRATT FOOD CO. 


Poultry Book 
§ 10e by mail 





**When the Juice Is in the Apple’’ 
MT. GILEAD 
CIDER PRESSES 


The best, most efficient, and most econom- 

ical method of getting the money out of 

that apple crop is to squeeze it out w 

2 Mount Gilead Cider Press. Capac- 

ity range of from 10 to 400 bbis. daily . 

We make a press for every pur- 

pose. Also cider evaporators, 

apple-butter cookers, vinegar 

generators, spraying outfits, etc. 

MYDRAULIC PRESS EF. (O., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of 
cider preeses in the world.) 

103 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio 

Or Koom 119 C, 89 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 








You Save $715 
the Shoe Dealer’s Profit 


Buy direct for $3.60 the same shoes for which your dealer 
charges $4.75. Our factory’s output of 2,000 pairs daily 
keeps down manufacturing cost; our method of selling 
direct gives you the dealer’s profit. T Shoes for 
‘Men are unusually long-wearing and stylish, Quality 
and perfect fit absolutely guaranteed 
or money refunded without question. 
Free—Write 

now for big illustrated Catalog. 
LINWOOD-OSGOOD CO. 
14N Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 














Hydraulic Cider Presses 


All sizes. We have had 
$6 years’ experience and 
can save you money. 
Also Steam and Gaso- 
ines, Boilers, 
Sawmills, ete. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
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Taking Hold of an Abandoned Farm 


Land So Poor Would Not Grow Buckwheat---City Man Learns Truth After Being on Farm a Year---Takes Counsel and 
Starts In--Buys Fertilizers and Manure---Also Begins to Tile Drain---Builds Manure Shed---Feeds Roughage 
to Cattle--What Farm Has Developed Into--Experiences of Austin Herrick of Summit County, Ohio 


WENTY-ONE years ago I came from 

a city to the farm where I now live. 

It was a farm of 90 acres, had been 

rented for a long time, and a neigh- 

bor said completely run out. Of the land 67 
acres low bottom and clay land; 23 
acres whereon stood the house was on top of 
a sandstone about 150 feet higher than 
the bottom, but land was mostly brush. Only 


were 


ledge 


five acres of the 23 were of plow land, the 
balance being rocky and covered with brush 
and small] timber. 


I had no idea of farming for a living when 
I came on to the farm. My health was not 
good, and I expected to fix up the place and 
stay on it years, then again take up the 
practice of law. During the first two years 
I fixed over the house, cleaned up the place 
a little and spent all my money. The third 
year I concluded to stay on the farm and 
commenced to work. My health was not good. 
I picked out two acres of the best land, plowed 
and planted potatoes. I had a crop of nine 
bushels. I now advised with a neighbor about 
what to do and told I had better sow 
buckwheat and plow under. I did so, putting 
in five acres. The stalks came up 1 to 2 feet 
apart, and grew about 4 inches high, most 
of them with two prongs and one kernel of 
buckwheat on each stalk; the balance of 
ground was as bare as a road. This was the 
most profitable crop I 


two 


was 


Some land when seeded down cut three 
The high land 
#t did well. 


paid. 
to five tons of hay an acre. 
I commenced setting in fruit. 


Present Extent of Old Farm 


The 90 acres abandoned farm has now 
grown to 320 acres, a tenant house, packing 
house and storage, three big barns, 40 head 
of cattle, teams, tools, 70 head of sheep, 50 
acres in orchard, cider mill, 120 acres tiled, 
and all paid for off the farm. Every man is 
paid his just due, 10-hour day’s work for help. 
The whole secret is know your business. 
Don’t try to get something for nothing, or 
by chance out of the land. Go to the bottom 
with tile first. Then put the stuff in the soil, 
and it will surely come right. It never fooled 
me. ._ Don’t wait a lifetime to bring up a field 
by rotation, but go after it with some crop 
that will pay for the fertilizer, and get to 
living in this lifetime. Arrange your stables 
with a drainage catch basin, and sewer pipe 
laid in cement to cement bottom of manure 
shed, and so save every drop of liquid and 
solid manure; keep cows enough to use all 
rough feed and know what you feed them; 
use scale and pencil with the cow, and you 
will find there is not a more profitable busi- 


ness today than taking hold of an aban- 
doned farm. After I began on this farm, 
I soon found that it was necessary to keep 


some cattle as well as other stock. I bought 
at first eight grade Jerseys and made butter, 
and kept brood sows, but as the farm 
increased in production I increased the num- 
ber of up to 40. In the early years I 
bought any kind of a cow that I thought 
would give milk, but later on I bought better 
cows. I got a registered Holstein bull and 
raised the best heifer calves. 

After the first two years I made and 
shipped market milk and am still doing so. 
I found that the cows would pay me more for 
rough feed than I could dispose of it in any 
other We grow about 35 to 45 acres of 
corn each year, and have not husked a bushel 
in a good many years. I estimate its costs 18 
cents a bushel to husk, crfb and grind the 
corn and then put it right on the fodder it 
is taken from. We put about one-half in 
the silo, and shock the balance in large shocks 


cows 


way. 


when cut with a harvester; then when we 
begin feeding we haul in and cut it direct 
from the shock. Later, when the cows are 


shut in all the day and cannot get the pasture, 
we open the silo and mix the silage half and 
half with the dry fodder. We always give 
the cut feed after milking and put the protein 
feed on it. In this way all the fodder is 

eaten up and there is no loss. 
We weigh all milk and all grain feed. I 
do not feed grain unless it is warranted by 
price of milk. As an ex- 





ever grew. It woke me k 
up, set me to thinking. 
This has always*paid me 
well The next 
spring I bought a car- 
load of fertilizer. I 
bought all the manure I 
could get. I built a ma- 
mure shed at the barn 
with cement bottom, put 


since. 


in cement floor with 
drain ,for urine to the 
shed, and then began 
growing truck crops as 
fast as I could get a 
piece in shape. First, I 
learned that no business 
is any good until built 


on the right foundation. 

I first tiled the land, 
then I worked it. Then 
I manured it, often put- 
ting on one or 1% tons 
of the fertilizer to 
the acre, but putting it 
on the land crops that 
would pay for the heavy 
fertilizer. The fertilizer 
men were afraid to trust 
me for fertilizer at first, 
but after a year or two 
I could get all I wanted. 
I have tiled out some of 
the low, black, gumbo 
clay swamps, plowed in 
time to get a freeze on 
it to mellow it, worked 
it down by July, sowed 


best 








ample, our milkman in 
August wanted another 
can of milk, We weighed 
up and fed $1 worth of 
grain each day. After 
about three days they 
increased three gallons. 
At the end of two weeks 
we discontinued the 
grain and the cows went 
back about three gal- 
lons. The season ran 
even and pasture was 
fairly good, so it was 
very evident that the 
extra milk was costing 
me about 33 cents per 
gallon. The grain is 
where so many dairy- 
men fall down; they 
should make what pays 
them to make. Only the 
scale and pencil will tell 
them every time, and 
will also clean out the 
robber cows. I have 
used cows to clear up 
our wastes and rough 
feed, only buying at 
grain feeding time 
enough protein feed to 
balance up the carbohy- 
drates. This has’ been 
profitable dairying for 
me, 

The Producing Power 
of soil depends upon its 








white turnips and got 
600 to 800 bushels to the 


acre. Selling for 40 place 


cents to $1 a bushel it 





in their estimation. 


Cabbage as Grown in Big Truck Sections 


Many farmers have become wealthy through truck crops, and cabbage has a’ high 
It fits into rotation schemes readily, 
more than one crop a year is taken from the land. 


fertility and that fertil- 
ity in turn depends upon 
soil management.—[E. 


were Dy Baker. 


especially 
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QUESTION OF ORCHARD PRODUCTION 
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DISTRIBUTING ORCHARD FRUITS 


[This article is exceedingly timely, with so 


much discussion over the question whether or 
not apple orcharding will be overdon [t was 
written by Prof F. A. Waugh of Massachusetts, 
who not only teaches horticulture, but is largely 
interested in co.nmercial orcharding. —lcliter. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
enormous plantings of fruit trees have been 
made in the past 10 years. Every day 
hears of new orchards planned 01 
with thousands of trees, sometimes with 
dreds of thousands, In many cases it has 
nursery 
nillions of 
from, and 
impression on 


one 
planted 
hun- 
been 
impossible to trees to supply 
the planters. 
some day be 
undoubtedly 
market. 
Another disturbing factor in the 
lies in the fact that the big plantings 
in the last few years have been mostl) 
They 


big stock companies, who could 


grow 
must 
will 
the 


trees 
they 


These 
heard 
make an 


situation 
made 
in the 
hands of competent men. have been 
organized by 
hire expert overseers, or in many cases they 
hands of thoroughly 
planting 


that 


have been in the expe- 
rienced 
their own land, and we know 
ditions are likely “to give 
In the past, apple 
planted largely by farmers 
farms and have succumbed rapidly to neglect 
and mismanagement. 
that the trees which 
will have a different story to tell. 
It must be considered that 
the have 
in apple 
the east 


made; 


men who were trees on 


such con- 
genuinely good 


results. trees have been 


on miscellaneous 
It seems quite possible 
young are now growing 
many of 


investments which been made 
land in the 
have been ignorantly and 
that in spite of 


good many of the orchards put ont with this 


also in 
foolishly 


west and 


and what we said, a 
kind of investments are established on such a 
basis that they cannot win. We 
to see apple 
while, of course, are 
body lose his money, we will be bound 
in certain that it serves people 
The figures for 1910 
were over 65,000,000 young apple trees in 
field not yet of bearing age. Now 
ber represents a potential increase of 44°7 in 
the bearing may 


some concern. 


must expect 


some failures in growing, and 


we sorry to have any- 
to say 
cases right. 


census show that there 
the 
this num- 
trees and give us 
If the output of 
suddenly increased by 44%, it would 
the market. There doubt 
that. Furthermore, these young apple 
will 


possibly 
apples were 
to be 
swamp need be no 
about 
trees when they come intoe bearing 
fine, high-grade fruit. 
never so Many young 
There 


a very 


pro- 
duce Probably there 


were trees coming into 
bearing before. 
few 
and it 


difficulty in 


should be within the 
large 


possible 


next years output 


there 
of them at 


apples, seems 


some disposing 
fancy prices which we have learned to expect. 

On the other hand, the census figures give 
us some encouragement also. They indicate 
that in 1910 the number of bearing apple trees 
in the United States was 50,000,000 less than 
it was 10 ago. We know from reliable 
reports that hundreds of thousands of bear- 
ing apple trees are now being cut down In 
the San scale area the destruction of 
old apple trees goes on rapidly and amounts 
to thousands 


years 


Jose 
every year. 

In the midwestern states I am told on reli- 
able authority there are thousands of 
of orchard land being cleared of 
in order to grow other crops. It 
to be a fair balance of the figures if we assume 
that the 65,000,000 young trees now growing 
will do no more than make good the loss of 
old trees. Now this is, of course, a very 
different story and one which we can take 
some comfort in. It is to be noticed further 
that the annual output of apples in this coun- 
try has not been increasing during the last 
few years, but has remained remarkably uni- 
form. While the number of apple trees dé- 
creased 50,000,000 and the annual output of 
apples also decreased or,remained stationary, 
the population of the United States increased 
21%. The apple consuming capacity of the 
country, it may be fairly assumed, increased 
considerably more. 

Yet apples are a luxury (if we so regard 
ihem) capab'e of reaching hundreds of times 
as many people. I consider it a very con- 
servative guess to suppose that the apple con- 
suming capacity of the public, measured in 


acres 
apple trees 


would seem 


of fruit, has 
the last decade. 
erical increase in 


grades 


ability to 
increased 


buy 
over 2 


good 
> during 
This, added to the nun 
possible apple 
than 


Increases 


popuiation would make our 
market 
years 
tial 


rapidly 


at least 50% iarger it was 10 


ago. kevery this 


market. 


yeal 
With our 
the 


poten- 
increasing so 
practically 
though the 


market 
and with 


a standstill. 


production 
would seem as 


the apple bus:ness were bright 
Apple Markets 
One f t Gl } 


Which we 


Not Reached 


nary business practices in 
reciable 
all 
large 
often 
and other big 


have as yet made no app 


progress is the utilization of waste. In 


other manufacturing industries 
this 
the packing industry 

entire 
It has been prac- 
and there is a 
We know that 
better off 
amount of poor 
the regular trade 
altogether and up in some other way. 
At the same great quantities of fruit 
which is now left to rot on the ground could 
be made into valuable food products. 

Apples are canned, dried or evaporated, 
but we have done nothing to develop the man- 
ufacture or We 
cider is a good drink, either 
temperance like 
but un- 
Apple parings can be shipped over 
to France and made into champagne, shipped 
the United States, pay a 
heavy tariff, sold at money 
for 
out of it is 


great 
profits are 
said that 
enterprises 


made by means. It is 


make their profits from 


their waste products. 
the 
truly enormous amount of it. 
‘the apple would be 
each year if a considerable 
fruit teken 


our 


tice to throw away waste, 


market much 


were out of 
used 
time 


marketing of such products. 
know that apple 
for 
it strong, 


people or for those who 


this market is practically 
touched. 
back to made to 
fancy prices and 
Whatever 
not for 


made somebody. money is 


made American apple 
ought t be 


profits to their 


growers, who smart enough to 


turn these 


But 
future 


own account, 


the most for 
better selling 
present time we 
ganization amongst apple growers 
of the compare 
uation in this resp 


consp.cuous opportunity 
lies in a 


organization. Up to the 


improvement 


have no or 


worthy name our sit- 


conditions which 
exist in the tobac« 
the oil 


even in 


the steel industry, 
industry, and 
lines as the breakfast 

business, the woolen 
trades, we fin hat we 


industry, tillery 


legit 
ies! 


such 


food trade, the fu! 
and 
7 


nothing at all. 


cotton have done 


Market Demands Apples Cheap in Price 
there 


Growers must not forget that are 


hundreds of thousands of people in this coun- 
cannot $4 a box 
for apples. In market for apples at 
barrel is very it ever 


try who afford to pay 33 or 


fact, the 
much than 


box 


larger 
kind. Moreover, it is 
extensively to this 
hundreds 
of thousands of barrels in this coun- 
try to be sold at $2 a barrel, and still make a 
profit for the growers 
It is perfectly ri 
should have put the 
upon the 
but this‘is no reason why we 
the important fact tl 


$2 a 
will be for the $3 a 
possible for us to cater 


latter priced market We can grow 


of apples 


natural that 
emphasis in recent years 
high-grade apples, 
should overlook 
a great 


ght and 


we 
production of 


that it costs deal 
more to produce fancy apples than to produce 
medium grades. 

Why and Where to Sell 

Perhaps it would be well now for me to 
summarize the points which present my prin- 
cipal reasons for having great confidence in 
the future of the American apple growing 
industry. 

1. First of all it seems that though Amer- 
ican apple plantings are extensive our actual 
output of apples is not keeping pace with our 
increase in population 

“RR clear that the apple consum- 
ing capacity is increasing faster than the nu- 
merical census. The same number of people 
can eat and ought to eat a great many more 
apples than they do today. 

3. Our markets could be greatly enlarged 
in many and among others by the bet- 
ter utilization of waste fruit. 

4 A great deal could be done by organi- 
zation. This is one of the prime needs of 
the present time. 

5. A general apple eating propaganda can 
be carried on by various means. Our apple 


seems 


ways 


growers’ conventions a'y! exhibitions should 
give a‘tention to this feature. 

6. We ought to give special study to the 
problem of producing large quantities of fairly 
good apples at a low price for the benefit of 
that 
ought to 


section of 
eat 
cannot afford 
our ambitions 
recent 


great our population which 
quantity, but 
box prices to 


chietly turned im 


apples in which 


the fancy which 


have been 
years. 

still great 
n the foreign 
market, 
already made a beginning. It 
tinental which is almost 
and it seems to be especially promising in 
semitropical regions immediately to the south 
of us. 


opportunities 
markets. 


7. There are 
undeveloped This is 


where we have 


i 
the British 


true in 
is true of con- 
Europe, untouched, 


the 


USING LIME WITH ALFALFA 

In 50 successful 
in liming for 
Indiana station in 
60% 
other 40% 
1200 


co-operative cxperiments 
alfalfa, conducted by 
the last six 
increase in yield, 
an average 
pounds of cured hay 
year after These not 
mean that help alfalfa in 40% of 
the cases, irrespective of locality, but it does 


soil the 
years, about 
but 
increase of 
the 

do 


indicated no the 


made over 


per acre first 


seeding results 


line will 


indicate that 40% of these experiments located 
on soils- that 
for the best 


by chance happened to be 
required the addition of lime 
results. 

The station points out that it is not 
able to apply limestone to a large 
without knowing definitely that it is 
Neither is it advisable to seed a large acreage 
of alfalfa on the 
needed. The practice recommended is to start 
with an 


advis- 
acreage 
needed 
lime is 


assumption that nol 


field of a few acres, 
the 
loss of 


liming. 


experimental 
part of it. 
failure 
expense 


This may be 
and the 


for 


liming only a 
means of 
seed, and 


preventing 
unnecessary 


Advantage of Heavy Application 

only slightly acid responded 
satisfactorily to a light application of lime. 
The conditions which demanded this liming, 
however, will recur again in a few years if 
only a light application is made. The cost of 
applying :-lime heavily is not much greater, 
so that it is economy to make a relatively 
heavy application and have to 
so soon. Two 
sufficient, 


Soils which are 


not repeat it 


per acre is ordinarily 


extreme cases 


tons 
although require 
more 

Lime can be most economically spread with 
special lime spreaders, of which several makes 
are on the market, or a homemade spreader 
can be 
wheels 
A Manure 


used, constructed of a pair of mower 
upon which a suitable box is mounted. 
can be used, but it is 
much heavier than necessary, and the lime 
is also hard on the gearing. Spreading by 
hand is out of the question, except on a very 
small scale. ” 


spreader 


Spread Any Time 

It makes no difference at what time of the 
year the lime is spread, but it is better 
applied after plowing, so that it will not be 
buried too deeply. It should not be mixed 
with commercial fertilizer or manure, but 
they may both be worked into the soil sep- 
arately without danger. 

Lime is applied to soil primarily to correct 
soil acidity. The different forms 
of lime, therefore, depends upon the amount 


value of 


required to neutralize a given amount of acid. 
Prices should be upon this difference 
Considered solely this standpoint, if 
quicklime were worth $ per ton, water- 
slaked lime should be worth $3.78, air-slaked 
lime $2.94 and ground limestone 42.80, assum- 
ing all these materials to be pure. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they will not be found equally 
pure and should be bought on the basis of 
chemical analysis. Several other factors, how- 
ever, are to be considered. To be effective, 
lime must be in the form of powder or very 
finely divided, so that it will go into solution 
readily. The finer the lime, therefore, the 
greater the value. Material which contains 
a little dust and large amounts of coarser 
material has to be used in heavy applications 
and is scarcely advisable unless it can be 
sécured easily and cheaply. se . 


based 


from 
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THE FLOCKMASTER 
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From Few to Many Sheep 


How the Boy Got Started--His Father Opposed--The First Steps Were Profitable--How Flock Was Gradually Built 
Up~—Some of the Difficulties Encountered---Pure-Bred Animals Now Receive All the Attention— 
Caring for and Feeding the Flock--By Jesse I. Carrier of Fulton County, New York 


»Y father was a large dairyman in 
) “Oswego county, N Y, when I was a 

With ideas of my own 
the cows, with which I 
One of our 


young lad. 
I disliked 
a great deal of time. 





had 
neighbors had a nice flock of pure bred and 


spent 


grade Shropshire sheep to which I took a 
fancy, and decided I would try the sheep busi- 
ness if I could get money enough to get a 
start, but like all dairymen, father did not 
wish to be bothered with sheep. 

In spite of said, my desire for 
them grew and I finally spending my 
Sundays and stormy days with this neighbor, 
learning what I could about sheep and their 
habits. He was a well-read man and seemed 
to enjoy talking with me about them. Finally, 
my father decided that the best way to keep 
me at home was to help me obtain some sheep, 
and offered to buy one for every one IF could 
buy with my savings, so in November, 1899, 
we purchased two grade ewes at 4 cents a 
pound, which cost us $ll. This was the 
beginning of the Maple Grove flock. These 
two ewes were made great pets and would 
follow us everywhere. 


How the Sheep Plans Developed 


The following spring in 1900 they dropped 
four nice lambs, one a pair of ram lambs in 
February, the other a ram and an ewe lamb 
in March. Just before the Fourth of July our 
neighbor sold his lambs in Syracuse and 
offered to take my ram lambs at the price 
he was to get, and in pay give me smaller 
ewe the price they were worth 
when large enough to go. 

The pair of ram lambs dropped in Febru- 


what he 


was 


lambs at 


them as a stari I sold all the grades in two 
vears which was ending 1904. From that 
time I have made additions to my flock from 
the well-known flocks of Ingersoll, Brace, 
Niagara stock farms, Robert Miller, J. G. 
Hanmer and Altamont stock farm; also some 
very choice imported stock from flocks of 
Mansel and Buttar. The ram at the head 
of my flock was personally selected from the 
Bellwood Shropshires and gives promise of 
being something extra nice and has carried 
away first prizes at some of our nearby 
county fairs this year, The profits on my 
flock for some of the next 
follows: In 1904, $386; in 1905, $518; in 1906, 
$517 and in 1907, $763. 


Visit of the Dogs 


In 1905 began one of the worst discourage- 
ments to sheep business by dogs killing two. 
In 1906 they killed four and in the spring 
of 1907 two bull dogs crossed a neighbor’s 
farm at 3 o’clock and at 4 o’clock I heard 
them, and they had killed #245 worth of sheep 
and bitten 11 more, all of which died within 
three months, except one. All my yearling 
Tams and ewes seemed to be hurt from the 
severe chase and never developed, so had to 
be sold for mutton, so my income for 1908 
was somewhat decreased to $249. It took two 
years to get back to the nice lot I had before. 

In 1909-1] I had been doing a very good 
business, selling all my stock for breeders 
that are extra good. Those not as nicely 
marked are all sold to butchers at weaning 
time, nothing but the best being kept for 
breeding. I now carry from 40 to 60 ewes 
during the winter, and with their lamb crop 
have a nice bunch for sale each year, making 


years were as 


growth clover or a rape piece to get them 
back in good flesh before the breeding season. 
I begin to breed the ewes about September 
25 in order to get most of the lambs the last 
week of February and the first week of March. 
If the ewes are in-good flesh from 80 to 90% of 
the lamb crop will be dropped at that time. 


Feeding and Care of Flock 


During the breeding season My ewes are 
grained a little. The ram is separated from 
the ewes 12 hours a day in order to give rest 
and extra feed. I find by so doing | get a 
larger and much stronger lamb crop, Before 
the sheep are put into winter quarters they 
are all dipped to free them from all ticks or 
lice, to be in a healthy condition. During 
the winter months they must be given plenty 
of fresh air through their pens. Pure, clean 
water must be provided, as a sheep is a very 
neat animal and will not eat or drink unclean 
or impure food unless starved to it. 

Cover hay, turnips, cured peas and oats, 
silage and some Oats straw make a variety 
of feeds I use, while in the grain line 1 use 
bran, cracked corn, oats and pea-size oil meal. 
“ue sheep need a great deal of exercise and 
should be turned out every day if possible. 
I like the plan of scattering a little hay on 
the snow some distance and make them run 
out to get it at noon. Salt should be placed 
where they can get it at all times. I find the 
medicated brands the best. 


PLANT SMALL AREA OF RAPE 


Rape will grow on any rich soil which con- 
tains a lot of humus and vegetable matter. 
It does especially well on well-drained muck 

land or old pastures. In fact, 





ary weighed 115 and 98 pounds, and at & 
cents a pound this ewe gave 
returns of $12.78 -for her 


lambs. The other lambs were 
later and not so large, but the 
ram weighed 92 pounds and 
the ewe 82 pounds; these 
would have brought $10.44, 
but I kept the ewe lamb. The 


total income of the four 
lambs and wool of the ewes, 
if all were sold, would have 
netted me $25. This encour- 
aged me in my new invest- 
ment and more so, because 
our neighbor’s largest single 


lamb only weighed 98 pounds 
and I had done better than he. 

By taking ewe lambs in re- 
turn that weighed about 60 
pounds, and one yearling ewe 
at 4 cents a pound, I got seven 








there is absolutely no danger 
of making the soil too rich. 
The plant belongs to the cab- 
bage family, which everyone 
knows is a gross feeder. The 
plant does fairly well on light 
solls, but it will not make 
nearly so luxuriant a growth 
as on the richer types. The 
ground should always be well 
prepared. The seeds are very 
small, and if the land has 
been well worked down it 
starts more quickly and gives 
better results. Rape does bet- 
ter probably on fall plowed 
land, but can be grown on 
land turned over in the 
spring, providing the disk and 
pulverizer are used very pere- 








head for the price of three sistently. 
ram lambs and wool, so that If an early crop of rape is 
made me a nice little flock of desired, seed in the spring, 
10 sheep at the end of one just as soon as the ground 
year, all being the increase on " . : can be worked. If it is de- 
the $11 investment. Prize Winning Two-Year-Old Ewe signed for fall pasture, sow 
The year 1901 was a failure, One of Mr Carrier’s Shropshires and a home-bred individual of much around July 1. The crop 
as I was loaned one of the merit. Sheep and dairy cows helped restore the old farm's fertility. matures in about two months 
nicest pure-bred ram lambs from an imported a good return on the investment, never less after seeding under ordinary conditions; con- 
Bradburne ewe. Of course, I did not. than 20% and as high as 200%, so from these sequently, if a succession is desired for pas- 
intend to breed the lambs, but from my figures I think I will continue to keep sheep. turage there is no difficulty in securing it. 


three ewes I never got a lamb, so I started 
the year 1902 with the 10 ewes. We pur- 
chased a nice pure-bred ram for $17.50, had 
him about 10 days, when he left our flock 
and went to a neighbor’s and his ram killed 
him. This began to discourage me, and my 
brother, was a hog man, made fun of 
me, but I stuck to it and was determined to 
get back the money that I lost. I borrowed 
another pure-bred yearling Shropshire ram. 
My lamb crop in the spring was fine and 
proved to be a banner year, with the nicest 
crop I had ever raised and a good profit. _ 
With a desire of doing better with my 
profits on the lambs and by selling the old 
ewes to my father, I had enough to buy ewes 
and a ram, all pure breds, at $125. Taking 


who 





Just a little as to the management during 
the winter months. I wean my lambs about 
August 1, as I find this to be the best time 
for the good of the lamb as well as the ewe. 
After weaning, the lambs are turned on to a 
field of rape or a nice field of second growth 
clover and given a little grain, which keeps 
them in a good growing condition, for this is 
one of the most critical times of a sheep’s 
life; a setback now remains with them. 

The ewes are turned on the poorest pasture 
the farm affords for a few days to dry up 
their milk. Great care must be taken of 
their milk supply at this time, or your ewes 
may be spoiled, or the lamb crop of the next 
year may suffer. After the ewes are properly 


dry, I place them on the oats stubble, second. 





Under ordinary circumstances dwarf Essex 
rape is seeded broadcast at the rate of three 
pounds to the acre. Possibly better results 
are secured by drilling in rows 30 inches apart 
at the rate of two pounds per acre. If seeded 
broadcast, cover lightly with the harrow. 
In addition to seeding alone, it pays to sow 
rape seed between the rows of corn at the time 
of the last cultivation. The crop comes on, and 
after the corn is harvested, sheep, hogs or cat- 
tle can be turned in and allowed to graze. The 
crop will continue to grow until killed by frost. 
Rape seed may also be sown in connection 
with oats. If this is to be done, sow the rape 


*geed about 10 days after the oats have been 


planted. The rape crop will come on after oats 
are cut, and is good for sheep, hogs or cattle, 








Spray for Blight 
It cannot be cured but can be prevented easily 
and at little cost, if sprayed in time and in the right 
way. Spraying increases the yield enough to pay. 
Traction 
Sprayers 


urpose, 4or 6 rows, or 100 gallon, 


built for this 
“7 . Single or double 





Y We Make 
Sprayers 


SPR For Everybody 


Sai ee 


There’s a Field sprayer for every need, pro- 
nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 
THIS 


jeads everything of its kind. Throws fine 

mist spray with str force, no cl Z. 

strainers are ed and kept clean 
and liquid is thoroughly agi 


entire sprayerline, We havo 
the sprayer to meet your 
exact wants. 


PIELD FO. 
20 Eleventh Street, Elmira, 














8 It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 








DISK 


CUTAWAY uarrows 


Do better work, last longer and 
often costless than other harrows. 
You need at least one of them. 
Ask your dealer to show you a 


Cutaway 
giving the 
and we will send 
new 48-page book, 
Intensive Tillage." 


if tie name 
of your 
you, 
‘The 


can’t, write us, 
dealer 
tree, our 
Soil and 


tain 





Use the sprayer that does the m 

Work most thoroughly at the lowest cost. 

Brown’s Auto Spray 
Wo. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzie—mos 

jona. 
s Non-ciog Atomic Spray. 

for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. 
The E.C.Brownlo., @43ay St. . Rochester, N.Y. 








Fruit Baskets 


and Crates 
of all kinds. Write for 
free Cireular and Price 
List. 
WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
Webster, Monroe County, N. Y. 











Box 16, 
CANVAS 


HAYCOCK covers 


Stack Wagon Truck. Threshing 
Machine and Binder Covers. 
Either plain or water proofed, 


Montgomery-Washburn Co., Migrs. 
Saugerties, N. Y. 











HAY CAPS 


Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. 
Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth; 
waterproof sheeting; canvas goods. Tents; etc. 


“HENRY DERBY 





453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J, 











HENRY W. TAYLOR, 
Expert on Farm Drainage and trrigation 
, 100 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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GARDEN AND FIELD 


Many College Graduates 


The annual crop of agricultural col- 
lege graduates is almost ripe. In a 
few weeks they will be finished and 
scattered to the farm, to schools where 
they will be teachers, and to experi- 
ment station investigators, 
There is room for them all and more. 
The prejudice that once existed 
against college trained agricultural 
men has practically disappeared. They 
have almost uniformly proved their 
worth and earned their right to be 
respected. A few have been failures, 
but some men will fail anyway. 

However, most of these graduates 

some important things to learn 


service as 


lA. 
Cy 

on 
a 


Army of Prosperity and 


Progress 


Grand 


which they will discover shortly after 
leaving the schools community, College 
work has tremendous value as mental 
training. It puts at the command of 
these men an array of facts “which 
have practical applications and which 
will help them when they come 
against actual conditions, Neverthe- 
this coliege work is necessarily 
unbalanced in that the correlation 
the mind training with the training of 
hand and and judgment, is not 
very complete. It is better now per- 
than it has been in the past, 
Some of the first disappointments 
] when 


ons 


less, 


of 
eye 


haps 
the 
college man will meet, will com 
that 
controlled 


he discovers actual cond 
cannot be 
‘he laboratory. 

If all this training had as its end 
the obtaining cf bet s for the 
graduates or making their living come 
easier, it would an unjustified ex- 
pense on the state. The new graduate 
should realize that in educating him, 
the has intended to benefit the 
whole people; and so to a certain ex- 
tent he servant, His 
work will be 
and it should be his 
shoulder to the wheel, devoting |! 
self to studying the best investment of 


the talents the state has given hi 


as can tl » in 


ter salarie 


be 


State 


becomes a publ 
harder instead of easier 
to put his 





Farm Garden Supplies Home 
W. C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA 
I laid my garde the in clo- 
ver sod, in 1909. M 
and blackberries wet t a row 
the farther garden 
apart, and al the 
along 
receive 


out 


»berries 


along 
» feet 
former to 
vith a few 


of 
one of th 
currants, Tt 
close cultivation, but 
and are tied 
nee 6nd neat 
of 


no mulch- 
stakes 


s. In 


ng instead, 
lor conveni 
fall a heavy 
plowed down, 
vanic matter 
crop. The 
time to insure ear 
spring. 

As 
came out I 
paragus in 
the 
dry 
were 
start to an ideal seed bed. This 
planting, by making its growth in 
cool weather, was far mor prolif 
than the later plantings. They wer 
planted in double rows to make 
brushing more Trimmings from 
the nearby orchard sufficed instead 
of wire netting, and were placed as 
soon as the vines were a few inches 
high. 

A few dwarf rose bushes and other 
low-growing flowers occupied the 
ground along the fence nearest th 
house as a little beauty spot, 
strawberries were planted in the first 
full rows: then the peas, early beets, 
potatoes and onions, the latter with 
parsnip seed stuck under them. A 


coat was 
thus 
for the 


plowing w: 


soon ¢ ; fter the frost 

and 
corners t hed 
Then b 


arrow 


as- 
by 
was 
peas 


early 


soil 
early 


plow. 
enough to h 
planted, preferring 


arly 


asy. 


; 


while 


few radishes were wanted noW and 
some oyster plant, turnip and carrot 
for variety. Then about May 1, bunch 
and lima beans, sweet corn and early 
cabbage were planted. Soon after 
this the early tomatoes were set out 
and more beets andetettuce for suc- 
cession. Beans followed every two 
weeks till the middle or last of July, 
young vines give finer and more 
tender beans than old ones do. I 
planted corn till July 1 and had it on 
the table till frost came or later. 
From the middle of May till June 
1 the muskmelons were planted in 
rows 4 feet wide and in beds the same 
distance, alternating, not checking. 
The beds were dug out 4 inches deep 
and a foot square and then filled with 
1 inch of well rotted hog manure and 
leveled over with fine earth. Six or 
eight seeds were sown to each bed. 
Late cabbage and early celery were 
planted by July 1 on ground from 
which the early potatoes and peas 
had been harvested. Turnips and car- 
rots were sown after and some 
later. From this garden we 
secured an ample supply of small 
fruit and vegetables to furnish the 
home table all spring, summer and 
fall, to give some to neighbors and 
to leave a balance for winter use. 


as 


soon 
celery 





Summer Care of Strawberries 
MRS THEDA DEE, KANSAS 


The blossoms should all be picked 
off first season and the runners cut 
off with the hoe until in July. Then 
they can be allowed to grow and form 

mat from row to the 
In the fall the patch should 
be covered loosely with straw in or- 
prevent freezing and thawing, 
will heave the plants’ out. If 
is not rich it is better to use 
strawy manure for the mulch. 
In the spring when we see the plants 
peeping through, we rake the muleh 
from the rows and leave it between 
them. It helps to keep down weeds 
hold the moisture, besides keep- 
berries clean. No hoeing or 
cultivating is ever done until after 
fruiting is over. If any weeds are in 
the rows or between, they are pulled 
up by hand, 

After the 
patch is well 
hoed and 


a solid one 


other. 


der to 
which 
the soil 


coarse, 


ana 


ing the 


all 
and 


ciean 


gone the 
the rews 
as possi- 
years the 
tween 
form 
old 


berries are 
cultivated 
kept as 
Every two or three 
runners are allowed to 
the rows and these new plants 
anew row. Late in the fall the 
rows are plowed out, leaving the new 
plants, which will bear next season, In 
three or four years they are changed 
about again, and in this way we 
always have a good patch, which is 
young and in good bearing condition. 


are 
ble. 


erTow yt 





Working Sweet Potatoes 


W. E. RIDDLE 


In working my potatoes, I hoe and 
them as little as I can to keep 
th clean in the drill. For the first 
plowing, I use a large sweep and 
a shovel large enough to reach near 
the slips on the list and trim the 
sides of same. I plow shallow, as the 
roots are close to the surface. When 
ready to lay by, I take a small turn 
plow and throw the dirt to the vines 
and make as big a bed as I can, 
covering up the ends of the vines 6 
to 12 inches. I find that these vines 
will grow potatoes when covered up. 
[ have grown as 60 potatoes 
to the hill, most of them large 
enough to eat. 

I like to get my 
as possible, for as a 
rop is better than a late 
short of slips, I cut ends of the 
vines and set them out, and I find 
these make the nicest and smoothest 
potatoes, 


plow 


ee 
oi 


high as 


patch set as early 
rule an early 
one. If 





Commission Bill Signed—Gov Sulzer 
of New York has signed the Cole com- 
mission bill which provides for the 
regulation of the commission trade in 
farm products by insisting that each 

verchant take out a license on and 

fter August 1, 1915, and in years to 
me shall file application for the suc- 
eding year’s license on June 1. Ap- 
ations are to be filed with the state 
nmissioner of agriculture and 
applicant must designate the 
kind or kinds of produce he 
purposes handling, also give the 
full name of the person, firm, 
exch association or corporation 
so applying. also any local agent's 
names and addre Applicants shall 
satisfy the commissioner of their char- 
cter, responsibility and good faith in 
seeking to carry on commission busi- 
ness. The fee for licenses is $10, This 
bill has attracted a great deal of inter- 
est and will probably serve as a model 
for bills in other states. 


ane 
ange, 


American Agriculturist 


Control Peach Leaf Curl 


0. A. PRATT 


Peach leaf curl is a disease caused 
by a fungous organism. Its spores 
germinate early in the spring with the 
opening of the young buds and de- 
velop as the peach foliage develops. 
The disease is characterized by an 
early thickness and rolling of the leaf, 
accompanied at first by a yellow 
red color and finally by a brown to 
black color. When this stage 
reached the fungous is then mature 
and its spores cover the surface of the 
leaves and the foliage is doomed. 

The disease is not difficult to con- 
trol, however, if the proper precau- 
tions are taken. “Most of the failures 
to control peach leaf curl have been 
due to spraying at the wrong time, or 
in not taking pains to see that every 
bud has been drenched with the spray. 
The .proper time to spray is early in 
the spring just before the buds open, 
thus preventing the germination « 
the fungous spores. Later spraying 
than this is of no value. 

Spray of the ordinary 
strength, such as is made for the San 
Jose scale, is best for the leaf curl. 
Lime-sulphur should always be used. 
If the commercial article is employed 
and the reading is from 32.35 degr<:s 
Baume, it should be diluted with 
eight or nine gallons of water for 
each gallon of the commercial wash. 
A dilution of one to 10 is often rec- 
ommended, but the experience of 
growers is that such a dilution is too 
weak, There need be no fear of injur- 
ing the trees if the spray is given be- 
fore the buds open. 


wint 


Cultivating Cucumbers — In the 
north it is hardly safe to plant ct- 
cumbers until the middle or last of 
May. The crop may be_ planted even 
as late as the fatter part of June. 
Prepare the ground thoroughly as for 
mark out in rows 5-to 4 
each way. From 10 to 12 
be planted at the inter- 
hills a foot across, cov- 
inch deep, and the soil 
well pressed down. On areas 
and in garden culture it is usual t« 
place a shovelful two of 
ted manure compost 
hill, covering manure a 
inches earth before plant- 
ing the seed. poor the addi- 
tion of manure to espe- 
cially desirable. Keep the ground cul- 
tivated between the hills both ways 
and loosen the soil about the plants 
after rain. After the plants are 
well serious danger from in- 
sect thin out the num- 
to-the three most 





corn and 
feet apart 
seeds should 
sections in 

ered about 1 
small 
or well-rot- 


or under each 
the 
with 
On 


couple of 
deep 
soils 


each hil] is 


each 
up and 
pests is past, 
ber in each hill 
vigorous, 


When 
should 
inches 


Carrots Are 
be thinned to 
apart in the row. Frequent 
cultivation should given 
some light implements through 
the season. Late varieties fo 
stock may sown the latter part of 
May, or as late as the middle of Jun 
in the northern states. The plant 
makes best growth in the 
weather of fall. 

Cultivation of Onions should begin 
as the young plants appear 
wheel hoe, which loosens- the 
on both sides of the row and 
throws it slightly away from the 
plants. Hand weeding should follow 
promptly and thinning, if necessary. 
The plants. should stand about 3 
inches apart in the row, but if the 
soil is rich they will stand crowding. 
If it is not sufficiently fertile it will 
pay to add enough more fertilizers to 
mature the crop, rather than go to 
the expense of thinning, unless the 
plants are altogether too close, 


Well Up th 
stand 2 to 5 
shallow be 
with 
out 


be 


its coo 


as soon 
using a 


soll 


which 
is not likely to happen from medium 
seeding. Throughout hte growing pe- 
riod the crop should _be hoed when- 
seeding. Throughout the growing pe- 
comes hard and packed, practicing 
always shallow cultivation and keep- 
ing the ground level. The field will 
need to be gone over every 10 days 
or two weeks. When bulbs begin to 
form cutivation may be lessened. 

Jerusalem Artichoke is of the 
finest of garden vegetables. It is far 
too much neglected. Any rich s0/'l 
will suit it. An out-of-the-way corncr 
is just the place. Scalloped or 
creamed the tubers are specially dc- 
licious. 


one 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—[Advertisement. 





















May 24, 1913 





I would 
cultivation 


and Montmorency cherries. 
give all the above level 


Fruit Garden for the Home 





EE —_ ~ and and keep the ground well worked and 

In planting a garden I should se- as free from weeds end grass as — 
lect a well-drained, fertile piece in sible, remem tt — che West Come 6° 
close proximity to the dwelling, with alll weeds is before they come up. 
a southern exposure, if possible, and Put all that do come up around the 
(should by all means arrange for fruit a7 ond a muich, and use 
planting a liberal quantity of small plenty of stable or hen manure, 
fruit. I would arrange the plot for ashe s and ground bone as a top-dress- 
strawberries in as good condition as ing for the plants. 
possible, lay the rows off 4 feet apart; * 
Jet them run st and west, set the * : 
plants 15 inch or 2 feet apart with Facts About Thinning Apples 
garden trovrvel. The roots must be om 
put down straight and the earth Growers ought to pay more atten- 
packed hard around the plants, step- tion to thinning. It costs about 50 
ping on each fter planting. Never cents a mature tree to thin; the pro- 
allow earth to be loosened around portion of first-grade fruit is in- 
plants afterward, no matter how hard creased in a marked degree; growers 
the ground gets. Set as early in should thin any year when they have 
spring as weather will permit. Keep an overload of fruit or on trees which 
all the blossoms cut off the first year. are overladen in any particular year. 
IKXeep all weeds and grass out with [Prof C. S. Wilson, New York State 
hoe until vines get too thick, then Agricultural College. 
pull them up by hand. Do not let It has been our practice for the 
plants get too thick; 4 inches apart last three years to thin almost all our 
is close enough. After the beds get commercial varieties, and we have 
3% feet wide keep all runners cut practiced it with great success, From 
off, leaving a space 1 foot wide be- our experience I think 1 can recom- 
tween rows for walk in picking fruit. mend it because I think we grow 
«over with stable manure in early pretty good apples. Last year I think 
winter; rake off in walk in spring af- thinning increased the percentage of 
ter freezing is over. The varieties I our King apples that we boxed 30 to 
should plant would be Johnson’s 40% {T. H. King, Jr, Tompkins 
Early, Superior, Sharpless and Gandy. County, N Y. 

Next I would plant a row or two We began to thin our Wealthy ap- 
of Lucretia dewberries in hills 4 feet ples in a small way in 1806. We grad- 
apart. Let the vines run on the ually increased that practice until 














Spraying Potatoes of Much Importance 


To be eff ve, the spraying of potatoes must be very carefully done. 
It is a preventive and not a cure, and therefore should be rted before 
the bugs and ghts have started to do their work, More than this, it is 
very importa that the plant be entirely covered with the spray. rhis 
can scarcely be done if it is directed straight down from the top, and some 
of the best growers recommend that it should be forced slantwise either 
forward or back, so that it will rea h the underside of the leaves as well. 
It is also better to go over each row twice in opposite directions so as to 
reach all of the parts. The spray nozzles should be close to the vines so 
that the particles of mist will have considerable force when they strike. 











ground until spring, then drive a about 1! when it became our gen- 
stake about 4 feet long near each eral orchard practice with nearly all 
hill, Catch the nes up and tie them our commercial varieties. We are 
near the top of each stake. Cut the thinning everything now.—[E. W. 
ends off the vines. I would also set Catchpole, Wayne County, N Y. 
about four rows of raspberries, two We made out first thinning of 
rows of Gregg and two of Miller’s Wealthy apples when the fruits were 
Red. Keep the canes, or new wood, ibout the size of hickory-nuts; then 
eut back to 3 feet, and do not let waited until they got about half- 
Miller’s Red make many plants, so grown and began to show a \little 
as to form a hedge, but confine them color. Then we started in to thin 
to the original hill by cutting out heavily. The thinnings were sent to 
suckers. Plant 4x5 feet, and keep market and we got $2.50 a barrel for 
both dewberries and raspberries free them. We thinned our third time and 
from grass and weeds. got $3 a barrel. Our last thinning we 
Two rows of currants, 3x4 feet, sold for $3.75. I think we have dém- 
would do for a garden, one row each onstrated that it pays to thin the 
Fay and Victoria. Then two rows second and third times. Duchess also 
gooseberries set same as currants, will pay equally well for thinning 
one row each Industry and Smith’s Jonathan always pays. Sutton Beau- 
Improved. The vines of currants and ty would not be worth half what it 
g0oseberries do not require much at- {fs unless we thinned every year. Tt 
tention. Keep the dead wood cut set 20 heavily the fruit vould be 
out and keep clean. I would also nly half size. We have grown Jona- 
plant a row or two of Loganberry. than that ranked in size with Kansas 
I prize this fruit very highly for grown Jonathan and if we thin them 
home use. It i soft to ship, but they will bring ee than Kansas.— 
is highly priz the lady of the [George T. Powell, New York. 
house. Plant 4x4 et apart, and let Ee 
: « thy roun ‘ ow 
oS on ti Z ind or on a lov Pinworms—0oO. ~ - w x wrk, has a 
. orse at is troubled wit yinworms, 
In making a garden I would leav nee Byte sf aamedaaaie vais 
a space 5 feet wide on all four sides bing His tail. These worms infest the 
next the fence, in which I would rectum, only as a rule, and can beet 
plant grapevines far enough from be removed by local treatment, such 
the fence so they can be hoed easily. injections of a solution of tannic 


Plant vines two years old 8 feet apart 2cid 1 ounce to 1 quart of warm water, 


and train along fence; skip each cor- I would suggest that before injecting 
mer. IT would plant in the four cor- 20Ve 2 dose of raw linseed oll 1% 

2 see quarts and 2 ounces of turpentine well 
ners one each of Red June and Abun- mixed, be given, Repeat in two or 
dance plums and Early Richmond three weeks. 








HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


This 


Tedder saves you the cost and storage room 
of one tool, and makes it possible for you to 
air-cure your hay so that you can haul it in 
the same day it is cut. 

A very attractive feature of this machine 
is its simplicit 
a single lever 


Side Delivery Rake 









Flying Dutchman 


and der 


convertible Side Delivery Rake and 





of operation. By means of 
river can raise or lower entire 


machine without leaving his seat. 


. ° eae 
Change in Five Minutes 
To change the Rake toa Tedder, take out one 
bolt, shift the gears and reverse the forks. A 
wrench is the only tool you need. 
Either as a Rake or a Tedder it is a complete 










and substantial tool that will give good service. 


With exception of tongue it is built 
entirely of steel. 


Look for the Flying Dutchman Dealer 


He will gladly show you any of the Flying 
Dutchman Line, which includes Moline Plows, 
Mandt Wagons, Low Down Manure Spread- 
exe, esmor Double Disc Drill, Henney Bug- 
gic s, McDonald Pitless Scales, and Adriance 

arvesting Machinery. Descriptive Booklet 
of any of the above sent oo if you will 
send your address to Dept. 11 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, IL. sisisuce rie't’e, 















A Rake all the time 
A Tedder when you, 
need it. 

















Flying Dutchmen Hey Leeder 
Aone manloader, Works on 
new principle, custering long 
swinging pitmans cams, 
drums, chains, sprockets, rope 
webs, or gear wheels, Nothing 
to get out of order. Swath or 
windrow handled without adjust- 
ment of any kjnd. Long stroke 
~does not break hay or rack 
machine. Yielding deck pre 
vents clogging. 


— 4 

The Adriance bas many spr- 
clal features you cannot afford 
to be without. Simplestin con- 
struction, easiest to operate, 
lightest draft, most powerful 
cutter, needs fewest repairs, 
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stern Branct 





P oughkeepsie, § 
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culture 


By M. 


they gain much 
While this book is not 


Making Horti- 


HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 
experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 
wives so the readers may feel that the cases 
presented are largely similar to their own. 
inspiration 


Grow 
Frote. Vege- 
tables ask. 


Pay:: 


KAINS 


Thus 
and encouragement. 
to expound methods of 


mere money-making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for mak- 
ing his specialty profitable. 


After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and 


adequate discussion of soils and their care, 


fertilizers and fertilizing, 


water and its control, and the function of cultivation. 


Then follows a discussion of fruit piantatigns and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 


this region. 
vegetables are taken up individually. 


The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various 
After a general chapter on spraying, 


the volume closeg with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, the house and the greenhouse. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellom cloth, library style, 


5x 7% inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 


ané with balf-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. 


connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 i a fe his subscription to this Journal f. 
~ ela o th “y hash on the —-* {hte 5°07. hen et See is accepted, 
= permont of additional years’ sub- 
ag l- the me: Y bo cont to diferent 
seach, or registered letter. A money 
Address all orders ta 


Remit by 
erder costs but LF 
°“iop AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 






315 





New subscribers 
other 


may 
t or premium ¢ een b be had 7 Py" 


alone 
+ # 
express '. 
trifle, and ay Ke TF 


Fourth Ave., 


It is given with a subscription—not soléd—and this 
It surpasses anything that has ever been put out ia 


The regular edition sells for $1.50 












coming year. 


had in connection with « 


New York, N. Y. 











BY THOMAS F. 
peu raise five acres of any kind of grain you cannot afford to be without this A Saat 
every way the best book on the subject that has ever 
improvement 

. The 


and 
manner 
oats, barley, 
conditions. 


treated is presented 
have the latest and best that has been written upen the subject. 


THE CEREALS 


HUNT, M. 8., D. AGRI, 


IN 


professor of 


of every grain crop raised in America in a 
subject matter includes a comprehensive and 
rye, rice, sorghum (kafir corn), 


agronomy, 
been written. 


succinct 
aud buckwheat, as 


AMERICA 


Cornell B 
i ‘s 

It treats of the cultivation 
thoroughly practicai and accurate 
treatise of wheat, maize, 
related particularly to American 


First-hand knowledge has been the policy of the author in his work, and every erop 


in the light of individual 


‘oth, 





JUDD COMPANY, 





study of the plant. 


If you have this book you 
Iiustreted. 0 pages, 4 


Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 






















































ANIMAL HUSBANDRY American Agriculturtst 








4 Two Months’ 
F REE Test 


wonderful separavor 

& wonderful price. 

mgest “no risk” trial 
strongest guaran 








Money from the Silo 
I A, ESCHBACH, NORTHUMBERLAND CO, PA 
GasePull Threshing sain? eae 

Big Capacity—Short Time After a few years of careful 
thougl é I -onsideratio he 

Seeds and grains in the straw hopper, cylinders that slug, straw racks sate 98 a eine he shag Pa Pee: 
that can’t clean themselves and clogged riddles are the things that count cols Genit a gue alia accu acail 
on the wrong side in threshing. at a public sale. The chief reason for 
Rumely Grain Separators its being sold was the fact that tie 


thresh all the grain in the cylinders and the large (— surface oaparatce it completely. owner had installed it just a few Tae 66 Pine Sr New York City 
They are built in sizes to suit the large or small tractor—with a years before this*sale and had pur- Sn 








chased too large a silo for his needs. 


AS L Hence the silo was sold, togeth- 
er with his farm stock and im- 

Porte plements. The size was 14 feet in di- 

ameter and only 20 feet high, making 

15-30 h.p. or 35-70 h.p. far too large a space to use the 

they form a reliable, cheap-running, efficient combination that cannot be equalled. silage from daily without much 


Send for Data-Book No. 352 on the GasPull and our separator catalag waste. When I moved it I cut out 2 
Rumely No. 532 or Advance No. 533. Ask the name of our nearest dealer. feet of the diameter and built 6 feet 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. to the hight, thus making it as it now 
(acorporated) stands, 12 feet in diameter and 26 SEPARATOR 
. e feet high. 
Power-Farming Machinery I feed 25 to 30 head of cattle, to- - eaves 
HARRISBURG, PA. gether with 15 to 20 sh ep, from No- It ae pot A pa a to send. 
Home Office: La Porte, Ind. vember until nearly June 1, each | 0m trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
71 j a . well made, easy running separa- 
ar. I have paid for the silo many tor Sor $25. . Skims hot or cold 
t . vaT , . ema ae milk; making heavy or light 
times over by selling the hay we cream. Designed especially for 
would ave fe , of > shee small dairies, hotels and private 
‘ eee sccthe fed to my | atthe , sh » families. Different from this pic- 
and other stock, and there is no food ture, which illustrates our large 
‘ . si}s if > nlap apacity machines. The bowl is 

to equal good corn silage if properly capac r 

il a ¢ e a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 














BLIZZARD prs put up. I installed the siloe in one Gears thoroughly_protected. 

=r . Western orders filled from 

utter corner of a large haymow in mv . Whether your 

Big capacity with vas power, ‘ 5 hank barn. I had no need of a roof, | tS'gna obtain our handsome 
any silage, dryorgreen. Self feea. as the barn roof covered it, and then free catalog. 

most runs itself. Elevates any height. if} é [ began to figure how cheap I could 

implest, safest. The original. Write for Free i ; . he! . ae ; 3 et 

Books, “Why Silage Pays,” Aut =e) i. : put a ton of silage into it. Fifteen to 

What Users Say,” and Catalog. WM) : Ms 20 tons can be grown on an acre if 





right methods are used. 

[I plant my corn about one-fourth 
thicker than for a regular crop, as I 
. . war any ¢ . large ears i » 

The Joseph Dick Mtg. Co. it m any ood am. urge ars in the 

5400 Tuscarawas, CANTON, ©. feed, When planted too thick, the 
7 stems are too light and we do not The first remedy to 

cure Lump Jaw was 

I Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


e silage, if properly cut into short 
I he Ideal Bedding WI I HOUT FORMS lengths and well packed, so as to ad- and it remeins today the standard treat- 
: 4 . é goes ment, with years of success back of it, 
mit of no air to it, will be juicy an known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 


: ritious, and being palatable, cat- FO. : oe 
ls Baled Shavings ERLE ORE ‘you build your | ie nur thee wel on it aan come or dtite tases of what else ton may hays 





get enough corn for a good feed. The 


7 se - fro ria * * i. : d—your woney back 
Wr rite me fe delivered to your station it Silo send for out free booklet it in the spring in good flesh and — "Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 


mall White Pine freshiy baled. shavings. (246) about Concrete Silos constructed | shed their hair much sooner than eh 
Phone 1065-J-Orange without forms. By using our famous tittle kept alone on dry feed. Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
aj . c for silavce wher Veterinary Adviser 
JOHN F. BURKE, East Orange, m3 I begin to ; ut corn 101 silage when Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath near the ripening stage; just when to be given away. Contains 192 pages and 69 

the corn on ths ear is dented and ae ment, eae iia 
Y: | . for s *skinge a > 271 - 

you not oniy save money, but the weet | a ge = out ar eo and be- 221 Union Stock Ya ae ee on 

is done much quicker and easier, The mite . oe ers ieee oes have died off 

aati Me, r ee oo much, lis stage we see 
YOUR ATTENTION, Mr. Farmer hy buy a square result is practically a monolithic struc- ret al t all t f “ o oe eyo 
continuous opening front Silo Ai you can get a | ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in | * about a the feeding value out 
Saratoga Round Door system at practically the same avery way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it. | of it, and there is still enough mois- 7% 
price Not a forkful of ensilage to pitch over a door, Send for one today. ire , . " ‘ , » oa 
plank er hoop. Catalogue free. THE SARATOGA - ture in th stalk to make it pack well 
SILO MFG. CO.. 211 Division St., Saratoga Spgs.. N.Y. | NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO, | in the silo. If corn gets too dry add The‘ ‘Quality” 
924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois enough water to make it pack well. 


When we are ready to fill the silo I > | i A @) Ss 
Otten Benelion Death te eaves ry to get enough help to keep a cut- 
Coughs, Distemper, ludigestion. ter and engine busy. [ have al- Don't buy a silo which onl: holds your corn when you 
NEWTON’ siz tm aha \ : — 4 can get the famous **Ha’ er Silo” which preserves it 
. Large for Heaves. ways hired my cutting done, paying and converts it into rich, pucguiont ensilage of the 
” At druggists’ or seat postpaid. from SO cents to $1 an hour for eatest mi milk-produ' cing value. Better investigate the 
BEWTON REMEDY CO.,TOLEDS, OND o Sia reliable “Harder Silo.” Our latest patented 
e orna oO 1 oO power and cutter, and two men to feature—The **Harder Anchor’’—holds Silo solid as 
run them. TI have a corn harvester, =o “Catalogue tree. The kind "Uncle 
and whenever practical cut the corn HARDER MFG. 0O., Box 15, ne Be 


. Will save you its cost manytimes : = 
Raw Ground Lime y FA ayear. Made from the highest with it. Then with three teams to 
“8 aoe mn, : . he > + ‘ ‘ . . . 
Ti quality of materials carefully haul the corn and a man or two ex- 
. . P selected. tra to help throw the corn on to the CREOSOTED 
For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. | V e 
F. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept. 1, Utica, N.Y. moe Has all the up-to-date improvey | WaSon, We keen the cutter mouth SILO-STA E 
ments which inventive ingenuity | filled with corn and use a blower to 
and long experience can devise. | elevate it into the silo. ‘ Wits rte 
There are many superior features There is much to be gained by hav- czececte cll, recom- 


. 7 A ™ ns ona ¢ As 
A Marvelous Revelation J ag j ee stetlaniiemcal ing an extra man or more to handle ae ee for- 
Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, ; 3 Writf i ae eae the corn, for it is a heavy joh. I aim simple, tight — and 
ntew conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant “ . to have two men in the silo to tramp are great features, 
with eee uae to all business, agri- ‘ and pack it well and distribute the too. rite for catalogue. 
"tee on ook ee covers all these new phases : = “Silas Ghee wees corn and leaves into all parts of the THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MPG. co. 
. asstiion, to | - =i ‘ - ‘ 
im-the tight of practical experience and scientific : i silo. My silo is the round stave silo 343 West St., Ratiand, Vt. 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is We also manufacture a complete line of of cedar wood, and I figure I can 
SILO FILLERS and FEED CUTTERS | erow the corn under ordinary condi- 


CO-OPERATIVE tions and put it into the silo for $1.50 


a ton, and I also figure that every 


ton of silage is worth S4 to $5 a ton 
FINANCE = 0S Buy direct from when compared with other feeds. 1 Our simple yet perfect-fitting doors, 






































catalog. 

















ERBER re . " orming air-tight silo, entire! re 
op ees eee factory—save live on a farm of 150 acres, where we sesst panaitltite of ensilage spotlion. 
It sets forth the American monetary method for 


- : - $30 to $100 srow a variety of crops, such as corn im Quick, easy adjustment without 
the American people, including people’s national followed by oats, followed by wheat : hammer or wrench. Free access, 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage | We have our own timber lands and saw mills and cover A ee é De leat, Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
banks in each state. por rae he mare Son ga a wabalFaciees benefit. | and occasionally a second crop of white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 

.. . etter siio to ess oney. OO ices : . ‘ -" - . 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 8x20 Silo, $64 i 24, $92.23. 12x26, wheat with which we seed over land F slill iron hoops _—. ven a i 
ee seonation is made so reo ¢ pl = grasp ~ ae to grass, timothy and clover. This afanttnie ia delighted oo ge 
-o oer a tS oe 2144.65. 16x32, $185. 02. hay we had formerly fed out to our { soomoMy SLO & mirc. C0, 

A Notable Piece of Book-Making *. We use best silo material. Round stock. The cows, horses and sheep : _ 
able iron lugs, long take-up threads. were also fed much of the corn and 

The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, u and grooved. Silos air-tight and easy to % 5 . 

41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, « order. Continuous door front, galvanized fron | COrn Stover. 


137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). pl ao aie. & figure ple at With a silo we can now hold over 
Many Pictures in Color RC sox 3, Musson Faus, 8. | much more and better feed for our MA Sa 
An INDEX of 2000 references. —— cows and sheep, and the silage is pro- et si 


PAGES—Fach of its 366 generous pages is duced on much less acreage. This is oa 
7 by 9% agazine size 
; PAPER—Fine Souone. acts ‘finish, easy on Don't Ruin its Disposition a very strong point in favor of the : { are manufactured, not assembled, 
eye, not heavy. or risk crippling or killingitby use | silo, I can farm better without the um silos. E Highest grade material—sir- 
RINDING—The COMPLETE WORK is sub- of unknown methods. The cer/ain 7 a  @ 3, TS Se 
stantially bound in cloth and boards, green cure for Curbs Splints, Spavins, automobile than without a silo. The erect — built er tong "Continued 
coior, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.50 NET Cuts, Bunches, etc., is fattening of cattle for beef claim j service and sold dire. Send for 
ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 1a arver y 2 ; > 7 catalog, ices and freight to your 
fl ge TR oR +e A QUINN’S Ointment a te perane gains by the use of) -@ station: "Discount for carly orders 
front. in got and black. , Price $1 NET. Used for over 30 years—the old reli- Silage for feeding. Silage seems to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers jy emer Aa Bs orgle tS cd Free 1 a furnish just what the dairy cow wants STEVENS TANK & TOWER co. 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York —‘*Protecting Your Investment ia Horseflesh.”” and also what the steer wants for AUBURN, MAINE 
This book setts at sight: W. 8. EDDY &CO., Dept. E ALBANY, WN. Y. takine on flesh. - 
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MK MAKE 


Plan for Surplus Milk 


of 












At a recent meeting the direct- 


ors of the dairymen’s league it was 
thought that the time had arrived 
when local branches or adjoining 


branches should consider the advisa- 
hility of equipping a plant to receive 
and take care of their milk when the 
market becomes unsatisfactory. Re- 
ports from manufacturing plants of- 
ten indicate better returns than de- 
rived from the sale of market milk. 
The purpose of the dairymen’s league 


has been for the directors to arrange 
terms and conditions for the’sale of 
milk of its members, Stockholders 
should exert their privilege of advis- 
ing what these should be and the 
method by which to accomplish that 
purpose. 


At the present rate of growth many 
think the league should be in a posi- 
tion to exert an influence upon the 
market milk situation at the general 
contract time next September, but it 
is up to the league members to say. 
Members of the league should express 
their opinions to the officers of the 
league. Certainly the opinion and 
influence of 6000 milk producers must 
have an effect upon the situation not 
to be underestimated. In legislative 
matters the league is recognized by 
other organizations and enterprises 






Still others plan to supplement their 
millet, oats and peas sown for fodder 
or for hay. Sorghum and fodder corn 
are also being grown supplementary to 
some extent. 

The most marked improvement is in 
the growing popularity of the silo. In 
some sections more silos have been 
built within the last year than in any 
previous two or three years and indi- 
cations are that a similar record will 
he made the coming season. The one 
most popular crop for silage is of 
course corn, but in some cases alfalfa 
and clover are also being tried, They 
have proved successful during past 
years and farmers who have plenty of 
them are trying them this way as well 
as in the form of hay. 

In spite of the general complaint of 
lower prices offered by the milk ship- 
ping stations and condenseries, there 
is not a marked increase of milk go- 
ing to cheese and butter factories, In 
some cases, however, this does not 
apply. Certain factories often accept 
milk which the inspectors will not al- 
low to be shipped to the city markets, 

In the more northern parts of the 
state uneasiness is felt concerning the 
tariff. Many producers of cheese and 
butter feel that if the present schedule 


takes effect Canadian. products will 
be shipped in and thus injure the 
market, especially as these products 
already have a high reputation for 
quality. The same opinion is shared 
more or less by buyers of butter and 
cheese. However, the date when the 


tariff will go into effect, it is believed, 


will have some influence upon this 
matter, 
The fact that several cheese fac- 


tories in Herkimer county have closed 
is looked upon as an indication that 
within the next few years cheese 
making will have become ex- 
tinct in that county. In Catta- 
raugus county, a good deal of 

















Fine Example of Prize-Winning Jersey Cow 


This cow, Warder’s Pond 
pion at a big dairy show. 
utilize feed; also the capacious udder 

as being the dairy organiza- 
tion, and its advice and counsel are 

sought at all conferences. If noth- 
ing more were to be accomplished, 
the wisdom of maintaining an organ- 

ization for dairy farmers to be in a 

position to protect their own inter- 

ests is worth while, and the time and 
money put into such work are well 
expended. Every milk producer should 
rally to the aid of the dairymen’s 

Jeague and make it really and truly 

the most powerful organization in ex- 

istence for the promotion, dev@lop- 
ment and protection of the dairy in- 
dustry. 


New York State Milk News 


So far this season the prospects for 
milk production have been favorable. 
Cattle have winterd well and are in 
better condition than usual at this 
time of the year. In most parts 2f the 
state the weather has also favored 
grass and other fodder crops, and in 
many sections pastures are farther 
ahead than a year ago, This good 
eondition of the animals and of the 
pastures has conspired to give an 
early start to the milk flow, which is, 
if anything, somewhat better than 
usual, 

As a rule, there is no 
in the number of cows kept; on the 
contrary in most sections there is a 
decrease, but this is in part compen- 
sated for by the improved character 


largest 








increase 


of the animals in many cases. Thus 
the potential power of production is 
greater than usual, and it now re- 


mains only for the weather to be fa- 
vorable to the production of various 
kinds of fodder and feed to aid the 
dairymen in realizing some of this 
latent power. Of course, much de- 
pends upon the dairymen themselves. 
Many are trying alfalfa this season for 
the first time and many others are ex- 
tending their plantations of this crop. 


Beaut 
Note the large 


y, was good enough to prove cham- 
barrel indication capacity to 
always present in a large producer.. 


milk has been diverted from some 
cheese factories because the prices of- 
fered are low. Some of this milk is 
sent to the city markets. On the other 
hand in this county many farmers are 
acting upon the idea that cheese fac- 
tories will pay high for milk this sea- 
son, and are therefore sending their 
milk to them. Several of these fac- 
tories are co-operative and offer pre- 
miums for certain qualities of milk 
and for quantities delivered by their 
patrons, In some cases cheese fac- 
tories have been changed to milk ship- 
ping stations, 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rates 
remain at 344c p qt for Grade B and 
3c for Grade C to the farmer in the 
26-c zone having ne station charges, 
or $1.61 and $1.51 respectively p 40-qt 
can Gelivered in Néw York. Three or 
four days of warm weather would ab- 
sorb the surplus. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
17 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 





AP ae er ee 46,250 3,975 
Susquehanna .......... 9,950 8&5 
West Shore ........... 16,299 2,045 
Lackawanna Dias ate dn 60,750 2,525 
N Y C (long hau!)..... 94,488 2,935 
N YC lines (short haul) 8,075 61 
os aa a ee ee 41,199 4,918 
Lehigh Valley ......... 37,784 3,040 
Homer Ramsdell line... 3,260 43 
New Haven .......... 11,802 118 
Other. sources: ...:.:...: 1,864 31 
TOtals .vccccivvee. +s 1Oek ter Dw 
I have had no trouble at all with 


my new stump puller. It works well 
and is easily operated. I have pulled 
stumps 3% feet across with one team 
of mules weighing 1100 pounds a piece. 
I am going to use it this year, and 
wiil continue to until all my land is 
in good shape.—[G. W. Oblisk, Louis- 
iana, 


MONEY FROM MILK 
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No Excuse for any Cow 


Owner Being Without One 


There is no reason why any cow owner who sells cream or 
makes butter should be without,a cream separator and there is 
no excuse why he should not have the best separator. 


Any creameryman or experienced dairyman will tell you that 
a good cream separator will give you a 
great deal more and a great deal better 
butter than you can make with any gravity 
setting system, and equally, of course, more 
and better cream, if you are selling cream. 


The DE LAVAL is acknowledged by 
creamerymen and the best posted dairymen 
world over 
Standard” and the one and only separa- 
tor that always accomplishes the best re- 
sults possible and always gives satisfaction. 

You cannot make the excuse that you 
can’t afford to buy a De Laval, because it 
will not only save its cost over any gravity setting in six months 
and any other separator in a year but is sold either for cash or 
on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 

A little investigation will prove to you that the truth of the 
matter is that you really can’t afford to make cream or butter 
without the use of a DE LAVAL cream separator. 


The nearest De Laval local agent will be glad to demonstrate 
this to your own satisfaction, or you may write to us direct. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


to be the “World’s 


SEATTLE 








DIAMOND PREPARED PAINTS © LINSEED OIL & WHITE LEAD 


Cheaper than you can mix the 
you 


Is extra quality paint. 
materials. No waste as what is left in package, 
ean save for the next job. 


If you prefer to mix your 
use our brands—‘‘none better.’ 
in our Diamond Paint. 





own paints in the old way 
These materials are 


THOMPSON & CO., Diamond Paint and Ol! Works, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Save ’*35.°50 


Yes sir, I'll save you $85 to $50} 
in the first cost alone on the »most modern, | 
it skimming cream 
separator ever built. When you buy the 


New Galloway Sanitary 


‘OU Day just one small profit above 
ual Se ee te and | mr pel y 
any dealer erior ms- 


Special 1913 Offer and 
TR 
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Is Not a Cure Worth $1007 
Sterline is so concentrated that one- 
_third of « bottle has often cured 


either « in, Capped Hock 
ete., and 

ha Re 

the most 1 abseor. 


beat and germ-tiller ever 
Often worth’ 


in ew 
al) swe! 
most 





























































Farm Manures 


By CHARLES E. THORNE 
Director of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the first time a truly American book on 
Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses that occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
be avoided. In order that the fundamiental 
principles governing the use of manures may 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion is 
given of the origin, nature of soils, the proc- 
esses that take place in the soil, in the con- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of 
farm crops and the effect of different fertil- 
izing elements on their growth. These funda- 
mentals are further illuminated by the results 
of a long continued field experiment in the 
case of fertilizing materials and lime, — The 
author has measured the value of manure by 
means of crops produced for long periods of. 
years and as compared with the increase pro- 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure ques- 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 
barnyard and field; the methods of preventing 
such losses, ways of reinforcing manure 
most effective results, methods of applying, 
the crops upon which manures may be used to 
greatest advantage and the employment of 
catch crops and green manures. The book 
is the life work of an experimenter and prac- 
tical farmer. It begins with study on the 
farm, followed by a quarter of a century of 
large opportunity for the testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien- 
tific principles underiving the farmer’s work. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Clean Milk 


By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In this book the author sete forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk 
the stable to the I 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth .cccsceccccscens Sill 


Orange Judd Company 











315 Fourth Ave, ork’ 
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Tractor Farming 


The use of mechanical motors is 
constantly increasing in agriculture 
as ‘well as in transportation. The 
automobile for pleasure and for busi- 
ness purposes long since became in- 
Mispensable. The motor vehicle for 
heavy teaming, and tractors for haul- 
ing a-jlarge number of wagons or ve- 
hicles are also becoming more and 
more common, The tractor for plow- 
ing, harrowing, cultivating, and for 
other strictly farm work is in great 
demand,’ 

All forms of tractor, machinery 
and implements are constantly under- 
going imprevement. The gas engine, 
or the engine driven by kerosene, 
crude oil or steam, is being more and 
more perfectly adapted to ail motive 
purposes, as well as for stationary 
power. The heavy machines for 
heavy work, especially for plowing 
several furrows at a time over large 
areas, are now being supplemented by 
a lighter type of tractor adapted to 
smaller farms, and to plowing with 
only one, two or three furrows, 

Really, about the only way to solve 
the difficult problem of getting farm 
help is to employ these types of la- 
bor-saving machines and other ma- 
chinery. Any farmer who is not thor- 
oughly informed upon the present 
development of tractors, motors, 
power plows and the extent to which 
tractor engines can be adapted to a 
great variety of purposes, should in- 
vestigate for himself without delay. 
The varieus types of machines adver- 
tised from week to week in this paper 
should be etudied. Better still, write 
to these advertisers for their descrip- 
tive catalogs, prices and terms. One 
great advantage about this Ime of 
machinery is that prices are reason- 
able for what you get, while terms 
are so arranged as to accommodate 
any intending purchaser. Where 
small farms are numerous neighbors 
may well combine to buy a tractor or 
other forms of power implement, or 
one man can buy an outfit and do cus- 
tom work for his neighbors, besides 
saving money on his own farm. It is 
not at all unusual for a progressive 
farmer thus to earn enough within 


Sav cee Kens eer eee as come 
eae eee eee ee ee ee 


one year to pay for the machine. Ev- 
ery advertiser of these or other types 
of farm machinery will be glad to 
hear from any of our readers and will 
esteem it a pleasure to give -them 
full information on request. The fact 
that most of these manufacturers are 
selling all the tractors they can make 
speaks volumes for the popularity of 
this type of machinery. 

Merchants and bankers should en- 
courage farmers to buy tractors and 
other labor-saving machinery. A few 
bankers have expressed the opinion 
that they would not loan money to 
farmers for the purchase of tractors, 
engines and other improved imple- 
ments. This is a wrong stand for any 
banker to take. Of course a farmer, 
like a manufacturer, may at times go 
beyond his means or needs in the in- 
stallment of machinery, but as a gen- 
eral rule any farmer who buys a 
gang plow or tractor or motor car for 
business and pleasure, or other 
machinery, makes the investment pay 
a profitable return. The use of up- 
to-date improved labor-saving ma- 
chines should be encouraged, not dis- 
couraged. Country banks have a duty 
here, which their depositors expect 
them to perform, We invite farmers, 
bankers and manufacturers to dis- 
cuss this subject in brief letters 
through our columns, 





Protect Live Stock Interests 


All is not gold that glitters in the 
live stock industry of South America. 
Argentina is “going after” the alleged 
beef trust there. It seems to fear that 
certain American interests seek to 
monopolize the whole meat industry 
of that country. Apparently reliable 
reports just at hand emphasize. the 
prevalence there of foot and mouth 
disease, On this point Ike T. Pryor 
of San Antonio, Tex, says: 

You have no idea how foot and 
mouth disease has decimated the 
herds of Argentina. I was at Buenos 
Aires at their cattle show in Septem- 
ber, and there was scarcely an animal 
at the show that was not infected by 
this disease. Indeed, I saw cattle so 
badly infected that they could not 
walk from the stable in which they 
were being heid to the sale ring. 

Certain it is that Uncle Sam must 
be mighty careful to exclude all dis- 
eased animals and diseased meats, as 
well as seeds or nursery stock in- 
fested with insect pests or fungous 
diseases. The United States is in- 
creasingly careful to keep out dis- 
eased people, but if this country en- 
courages the importation of animals 
or animal products, it must at least 
insist upon their being perfectly 
healthy. 

One of the things that echoe. all 
through the discussions at the recent 
marketing confer- 
ence in Chicago was 
that in order to or- 
; ganize successfully, 
either for marketing or for commu- 
nity development, farmers must have 
among them some efficient leader to 
supply the enthusiasm. Farmers have 
for so many years been individualists, 
running their own business and ask- 
ing no favors, that it is a little dif- 
ficult for them to work together for 
their mutual benefit. When the ac- 
tivity is held together by some man 
with the personality and the original- 
ity which gives him the power of 
leadership, the movement is usually 
highly successful. There is need for 
a great many cfficient, honest men 
who will take up the work in their 
own communities and put in their ef- 
forts toward developing community 
organization. 





Need for 
Local Leaders 


we took a trip through 
James river valley of 

South Dakota, one of 

the best sections in 

that great state. W: 

saw one of the best 
jobs of plowing that it has been our 
pleasure to see in many a day, a 
30 h p traction engine pulling 10 
Plows to a depth of 11 inches, behind 
it a subsurface packer with a weight 
of 500 pounds, and behind the pack- 
er a harrow. The seed bed was deep, 
firm, and a soil mulch remained on 
top to prevent evaporation of mois- 
ture. The soil was moist all the way 
down. It is needless to say this seed 
bed will produce a fair crop under 


tecently 
the famous 
Splendid Sced 
Bed Possible 


very adverse climatic conditions. This 
seed bed is deep enough to hold a 
2-inch rainfall without any run-off. 
Not only will the benefits be seen in 
this year’s crop, but the crops of 1914 
and 1915 will be benefited by this 
splendid seed bed prepared in 1913. 

The demand this year for good 
dairy cows is marked. Buyers are 
having trouble to se- 
cure the kinds of ani- 
mals they desire. In- 
deed in some sections 
there are Several buyers for every 
desirable cow. _Hence prices are pret- 
ty stiff and are likely to continue so. 
Conditions favor the raising of heifer 
dairy calves of good breeding in the 
east, not only to supply local demand 
but to meet the needs of western 
buyers. 





Dairy Cows 
in Demand 


2. 





There are honest men in the cattle 
buyin~ business. We have just learned 
of a case which points 
Honesty in a lesson, A _ western 
Cattle Sales buyer visited an east- 
ern dealer who had an 
especially fine herd to sell, and said: 
“Turn the cows into the yard and I 
will mark the price of each as she 
leaves the stable.”” When this had 
been done it was found that his prices 
totaled higher than those of the deal- 
er, but he said the cows were worth 
that to him, and cheerfully paid the 
amount. The principle here involved 
is well worth studying and applying. 
Why? It shows fair mindedness and 
justice when a buyer does not “beat 
down” the price and haggle over 
minor matters. This puts the seller 
on his mettle to do as well. The re- 
sult‘is that not only time and possi- 
ble feeling are saved, but the basis 
is laid for later and larger business 
profitable to both buyer and seller, It 
is such a pleasure to deal with peo- 
ple who are really honest, honorable 
and fair that the wonder is that any- 
one can be so blind as to follow 
methods that do not rest upon this 
basis. 

One of the biggest problems always 
before the American people is the 
question of farm help. 
Wages have increased 
materially in the last few 
years, but this does not 
to make any difference. Then 
is wrong? It might be a good 
idea for farmers to co-operate and 
have representatives at the Atlantic 
and Pacific docks to divert the stream 
of immigrants from peanut and fruit 
stands in the cities to the farms, The 
difficulty of securing help is becoming 
more pronounced every year. The 
people must be fed in this great coun- 
try. What is the use of growing crops 
if they cannot be harvested? Of late 
years stepS are being taken to keep 
the boys and girls at home. Schools 
are realizing that it is better to teach 
the boy about sol and farm animals 
than fit him for a clerk in a depart- 
ment store in the city. This is help- 
ing one side of the question, but there 
remains the great scarcity of help, It 
is no longer a question of wages, for 
farmers are now willing to pay any 
price. 





Farm 
Perennial 
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progress through active ad- 
agriculture. Remember that 
progress comes by 
Progress systematic pushing 
Through System rather than by 
shoving and shout- 
ing spasmodically. It takes prepara- 
tion and practice to become a power- 
ful pusher. The live young men and 
women of the farmsteads are asking: 
“How shall I prepare to become a 
world’s worker?” The live ones in the 
past have often solved the problem 
by finding the work and pitching in, 
having trained themselves for their 
tasks by toiling at them in the city 
or country. 





Push 
vanced 
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Sampling Milk—Butter fat in milk 
is present in the form of minute glob- 
ules. Fat is the lightest constituent 
of milk. _The fat globules, therefore, 
are continually coming to the sur- 
face, just as a cork is when any at- 
tempt is made to keep it under wa- 
ter. While milking this separation of 
the fat takes place to some ex- 
tent. Therefore, it is very essential 
that the milk be poured from one 
pail to another once or twice before 
the sample is taken. 


Curing and Housing Clover 


PHILIP BAER, JR, TUSCARAWAS CO, O 


After having succeeded in growing 
a good crop of clover it is a matter 
of no little concern to the farmer te 
Succeed likewise in landing that crop 
under roof in the shape of first-class 
clover hay. The common saying, 
“Make hay while the sun shines” 
every good farmer ought to revise to 
read, “Make good hay while the sun 
shines,” 

It is my conclusion that a 
needs to be a good watcher 
good worker to make good hay. I 
begin watching by noting often the 
growth of the clover; continue watch- 
ing by looking over every tool and im- 
plement that is to be used to see that 
needed repairs are made early: Keep 
on watching by noting the weather 
as the clover nears maturity for 
hay. 

I think the time to cut clover for 
hay is when, say, one-third of the 
heads are brown; but one can set no 
Strict rule as the weather must re- 
ceive just as much ‘thought and con- 
sideration as the stage of ripeness of 
the clover. If all indications were 
gocd for fine hay weather at a little 
earlier stage of ripeness, I think one 
should go ahead; and conversely, if it 
be rainy when our ideal stage of the 
crop is at hand, wait by all means 
for better weather. 

I mow clover when the dew is off, 
preferably in the afternoon, and 
let it lay in the swath the follow- 
ing night. The next day we get the 
hay in light windrows, using the side 
delivery rake; this raking should be 
dere before any danger of loss of 
leaves by striking of the rake. 

I do not heap hay in curing, be- 
cause of the amount of labor re- 
quired. I think I have as good a 
method—windrow it with the side 
delivery in light rows; never let half 
dry clover hay in the swath over 
night to catch the dew. If necessary, 
the windrows are turned over with the 
Side delivery. If one drives straight 
in making the rows at first, he can 
turn a row over nicely and all he 
needs to do is to drive. When it has 
become dry, we hook to the wagon 
with loader, straddle a row and rush 
it to the mow in barn. We unload 
with a harpoon and are very particu- 
lar to spread. the new hay evenly 
over the mow as each harpoonful is 
dropped. 

Some things I am careful about: 1. 
Do a good, clean job of mowing. 2. 
Don’t let hay lay in swath over night 
if it is half cured or more. 3. Don’t 
rake clover when it is brittle; do it 
earlier. 4. See that it is dry enough 
before it goes to the mow. 5. Be 
careful to make straight windrows or 
windrows with a uniform curve. 6. Care 
in spreading evenly in mow. How to 
tell when clover is dry enough for 
the mow? I never could discern 
this by the twisting method and 
watching for juice to appear from 
the hard twisted stalks. I decide by 
the “feel” of the hay to the hand. TI 
want it dry, but not “powder” dry. 
Another way I tell is the way it han- 
dles “on the pitchfork. If it comes 
up very easily with most of the leaves 
crumbling off, it is too dry—‘“dried 
to death.” If it handles tough, al- 
most soggy, it needs more curing be- 
fore hauling. 

I do not criticize the heap curing 
of clover, but when I must make hay 
with one boy as help and-the addi- 
tional help of one little girl to drive 
the horse in unloading, heap curing is 
out of the question. Use a tedder? 
No, not when the weather is geod. 
Yes, when we get caught by a rain. 
I do not like the jerking of clover 
into bunches, as clover will do in- 
variably if it is heavy and green. I 
want the even mat to remain in cur- 
ing, both in swath and also in the 
windrow. If heavy clover is bunched 
only very slightly while it is yet only 
half cured, it will bé hard to get it 
to cure evenly clear through; while 
if the mat of clover is very thick but 
at the same time uniform in thick- 
ness, the drying must necessarily be 
uniform in the mass. 
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Marketing is not merely a local 
problem. It is being recognized at 
last for just what it is, a national 
problem, 
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Real Estate Agency Humbugs 


I paid $10 to so-called real estate 
firm to include my farm in the list of 
properties they have for sale. My un- 
derstanding was that they should seil 


the property wit in one year at the price 


I named, less commission of 1%. 
has been in their hands two years now 
i have not heard from them again. I 
have a chance t sell to one of my 
neighbors t on looking up my con- 
tract with that firm, I find it is so 
worded as to oblige me to pay them a 
commission if I sell it myself, the same 
is if they sold it for me. What can I 
do about it?—[J. C. D. 

This is an old game. That it works, 


ever-increasing num- 
real estate fakers. Their 
game is to get the farmer’s $10 and 
do as little as possible for it, also to 
tie up their customers in such a way 
as to make the farmer feel that he 
has got to pay them their commission, 
even if the farm is sold by himself 
er through some other party. If a 
farmer can prove fraud or misrepre- 
sentation, such a contract is not worth 
the paper it is printed on. It is an 
easy matter to consult some respon- 
sible attorney in your vicinity, going* 
éver every detail of the case with 
him. 

In such business matters, or in con- 
sulting either a legal or financial ad- 
viser, always tell the other side of the 
ease as fully as you can, in addition 
to setting forth your own side. The 
story is told of the late Russell Sage, 
that as a young man he consulted the 
great lawyer, Joseph Choate, who as- 
sured Sage that he had a perfectly 
£00d case. Meeting Sage a year later, 
Choate asked him: 


is shown by the 


ber of these 


generations ago by the late Orange 
Judd and continued by the American 
Agriculturist weeklies ever since—ac- 
counts for the well-nigh universal 
satisfaction of our subscribers’ deal- 
ings with our advertisers. We believe 
our friend Wilmer Atkinson of the 
Farm Journal was also one of the 
tirst to do this sort of thing. Our 
advertising department takes such 
care to admit only the announce- 
ments of reliable firms in Orange 
Judd’s American Agriculturist week- 
lies (of which this is one) that any 
person may buy from our advertisers 
as safely and Satisfactorily as they 
could face to face over thé counter. 








How Dairy Success Was Won 


R. J. Weld of Warren county, Pa, 
is a firm believer in a strictly dairy 
animal for dairy purposes, and he 
believes that a skillful breeder can 
get that which he intelligently goes 
after. The first step in building his 
own splendid herd was to find out by 
accurate data just what he had on 
hand in the shape of producing cows. 
Discarding the lower producers he 


bred the remaining animals to a reg- 
istered Guernsey sire and kept on 
weeding, selecting and breeding year 
by year, replacing the first bull with 
a second and later a third, fourth and 
fifth, keeping constantly in mind his 
perfect ideal, and in each succeeding 
male trying to strengthen the weak 
characteristics of the previous animal. 

The milk of each animal in the 
herd is daily weighed and monthly 


tested for per cent of butter fat, and | 


only such heifers as were promising 
and came from the largest producers 
were kept. They were examined, as 


soon as they were dropped, to deter- 


mine if their teats and rudimentary 
milk-giving: organs were perfect. He 
also examines the teeth and notes 
the number that are through the 
gums at birth, as they indicate the 
development of the calf and if the 
calf is not well developed she will | 
lack in vitality and strength and vigor 
which are serious handicaps to her 
future usefulness. 
These heifers are bred to freshen 
at 34 to 36 months of age, and are 
expected to make ene pound of but- 
ter fat daily for the first milking 
period. Mr Weld believes that one of | 
the most important factors in live 
stock development is the feed which 


they are given. For dairy production 
this must be liberal, of a good variety, 
both of roughage and concentrates 
and largely of a 
To meet these requirements Mr Weld 
depends upon the corn plant and some 
of the legumes for roughage and corn 
meal, distillers grains, cottonseed 
[To Page 687.] 


nitrogenous nature. ! 
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“Well, how did you come out with 
that case?” 

Mr Sage answered: “I settled 
without going to court, because I had 
told you the other man’s side!” 

An Effective Farmers’ Exchange 

Down in Missouri some farmers 
have gone to a whole lot of trouble 
and considerable expense to frame 
up a farmers’ exchange. Each mem- 
her pays a membership fee and then 


it 


rotifies the exchange of whatever he 
has for sale or wishes to buy or 
trade. The exchange sends a list of 
these offerings to each member and 
charges a commission of from 3 to 
6% on every transaction effected 
through its office. This is all right 
if farmers want to do business that 
way, but it- is a costly method and 


has been found relatively inefficient 
time and again. 

The cheapest, quickest and most ef- 
fective way for any farmer te sell, 
buy or trade with farmers or country 
people, is through a little adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist. 
Your announcement therein costs only 
& cents a word for a week. It is read 
by more than 25,000 farmers and 
probably over 600,000 people through- 
out your own and neighboring 
states. Among these are doubt- 
less several who can furnish you 
just what you want, or who may wish 
to buy whatever you have to sell, or 
may have just what you would like 
to trade for. 

The one rigid requirement of oyr 
Farmers’ Exchange department is 
that you must tell the truth about 
your offering, because Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist admits only the 
announcements of reliable parties, with 


whom any of its thousands of 
readers may be sure of doing business 
satisfactorily. 


In some cases, a little adv in your 
jocal town paper will find you a cus- 
tomer for anything you have to buy, 
fell or exchange. Avoid trouble and 
expense, insure quick and satisfactory 
dealings, by using the Orange Judd 
Farmers’ Exchange. It reaches hun- 
dreds of thousands, where the Mis- 
souri circular cited may reach only a 
few hundred, if as many. 


The Orange Judd Idea 


Who was the originator of the idea of 
guaranteeing the reliability of adver- 
tisers? 





he guarantee of the reliability of 
advertisers im this paper—origirnated 























No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 














plied output. 


Rubber Prices 


Cultivated rubber is becoming so 
plentiful as to force down the price 
| of Para. 


For the twelve months ending 
March 3lst, we paid on the average 
$1.09 per pound. On March 3lst, 
the price of rubber was 88 cents 
per pound, 

On the other hand, fabrics, in the 
same time, advanced 15 per cent. 
Labor cost materially advanced. 


So, on tires in general, lower cost 
of rubber has led to no large re- 
duction. 


Factory Cost 


But Goodyear sales have doubled 
over and over. Immense new fac- 
tories have been com- 


per cent. 


Our’ 11% Reduction 


On April Ist, we reduced our 
prices on No-Rim-Cut tires 11 
per cent, on the average. 


This was partly due to lower 
cost of rubber, partly to multi- 


Our policy is always to give 
you every cent we save. 
keep our profits down to 8% 


To 


\ 


That is one reason why Good- 


‘ year tires far outsell all others. 


Our Profits 


At the end of each year we ad- 
vertise our profits. This is to assure 
you that in Goodyear tires you get 
all the value possible. 


In times past this profit has aver- 
aged about 844 per cent. And this 
reduction, in our opinion, keeps it 
that low this year. 


Under this policy, and with our 
vast output, it will never be pos- 
sible to sell equal tires for less than 
Goodyear prices. 


_ Cost Per Mile 


There will always be tires sell- 
ing under Goodyears, until all learn 
that lesser tires don’t pay. Tires 
can be made at half the Goodyear 
cost, by the use of cheap com- 
positions. 


But we shall see that you never, 
in any tire, get lower cost per mile, 
And that’s the only right way to 
figure. We shall never offer, at 
any price, less than the utmost in 
a tire. 


No Extra Cost 


No-Rim-Cut tires, since this re- 
duction, cost no more than any 
standard make of clinchers, 


These tires never rim-cut. And 
23 per cent of all old-type tires are 
ruined in that way. 


In air capacity, No-Rim-Cut 
tires are 10 per cent larger than 
clinchers. And that, with the av- 
erage car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 


Yet these new-type tires, with all 
their advantages, cost no more 
than old-type tires without them. 
That’s why hundreds of thousands 


have come to No-Rim- 





pleted, with the most 
modern equipment. 


Our output is the 
largest in the world. In 
motor tires it is nearly 
ten times larger than 
three years ago. 


It was this multiplied 
output, in main part, 
which justified our 11 
per cent reduction. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
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With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Cut tires. 

Your tire upkeep will 
be immensely lowered 
when you adopt them, 
too. 


of motor car owners 





Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book —14th- 
year edition. It tells all 
known ways to ecomo- 
mize on tires. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Kubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
‘QOut.—Camadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Agriculture in Ohio Schools 

The teaching of agriculture is car- 
ried on in earnest in the schools of 
Ohio. Two years have elapsed since 
the Cahill law went into effect re- 
quiring this subject to be taught in 
all of the rural and village schools of 
the state. The work is in charge of 
Hon F. W. Miller, the efficient state 
eommissioner of common schools, who 
is assisted by four supervisors of agri- 
cultural education. Under the guid- 
ance of these men agriculture has 
been given its rightful place in the 
public school system. Instead of 
teaching city life, and things which 
pertain to city life, the boys and girls 
are taught country life, and things 
which pertain to country life. The 
schools are growing into harmony 
with the life of the community, and 
a new interest in education is being 
aroused among the patrons of the 
rural and village schools. 

In the lower grades the course in 
nature. study has been so prepared 
that it leads in a logical and attractive 
way to the fundamentals of agricul- 
ture. The course in the fifth and 
Sixth grades leads from the funda- 
mentais of agriculture to the intro- 
duction of the scientific principles of 
agriculture in the seventh and eighth 
grades. In response to the infroduc- 
tion of this new subject which is most 
vital to the welfare and prosperity of 
the state, there is created a demand 
for more efficient teaching in all 
School subjects. The people are com- 
ing to realize as never before the pos- 
sibilities of instruction that fits the 
boy and girl to solve life’s problems. 
In but a few years our rural schoo! 
problem will be largely solved by the 
rapidity with which the township 
schools are being centralized and con- 
solidated. The attendance in the 
Ohio summer schools more than 
doubled the first year the Cahill law 
went into effect. Asa result such col- 
leges and universities like Wittenberg, 
Mtterbein, Heidelberg, Wooster, New 
Concord, Ohio university, Miami, Den- 
nison and others have given the sub- 
ject a prominent place in the curric- 
ulum. 

The father reads his son’s textbook 
and becomes interested. He finds 
that it treats the subject in both an 
interesting and _ practical manner. 
That father becomes a subscriber to 
some farm paper and books on agri- 
cultural subjects find their place in 
his library, The children have be- 
come interested in these subjects in 
school and largely read these farm 
journals and books in the home li- 
brary. These farm journals are often 
taken to the schools. They supple- 
ment the work in agriculture and thus 
aid materially in making the study of 
agriculture a success. This is causing 
the school and the home to work in 
harmony, which not only stimulates 
the subject of agriculture, but also all 
the other school subjects. Farmers 
and their wives are now coming to 
the teachers for information which 
they have learned is in their posses- 
sion. This co-operation of federal 
and state government with the schools 
has brought agricultural information 
and instruction into more homes and 
awakened a greater interest in agri- 
culture than anything else hitherto 
undertaken for the promotion of agri- 
culture in so short a time. 

New Kind of Arithmetic 

Supplementary agricultural prob- 
lems added to the regular text have 
made arithmetic more interesting. In- 
stead of using his time in solving 
problems which have little or no prac- 
tical bearing on either city or country 
life, the boy works such problems as 
are involved in farm work and farm 
business and which may be of value 
in business whether in city or country. 
The fundamental principles of arith- 
metic can be developed by the use of 
problems that have a practical value 
as well as by problems that are of ab- 
Solutely no use. 

In the study of transportation and 
markets the study of geography be- 
comes real, and even history takes 
new life. The study of hybridization 
and development of new varieties of 
farm plants adds interest to botany. 
The study of the soil and drainage 
brings new interest in physical geogra- 
phy and geology. The study of insect 
pests and how to destroy them inter- 
ests the boy and girl in zoology. The 
study of fertilizers shows the value of 
chemistry. The subject of physics is 
found to permeate almost the entire 
scope of agriculture. Birds are found 
to be our friends and protectors as 
well as to gladden our hearts with 
their sweet songs. 

The value of the regular schoo! sub- 
jects is appreciated and the result is 
a larger attendance in the high school 
and elementary schools. Boys who 
cared almost nothing for books and 
less for school, but who knew about 
toads and bugs, flowers and trees, the 
rocks, the hills and flowing streams, 
have found the study of agriculture a 
delight. For them the schools of 
Ohio are no longer places to be 
dreaded but places where they can 
learn more about the things in which 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


they are interested. The duties of the 
truant officer are fast approaching the 
vanishing point. 

Last year the largest yield of corn, 
139 bushels, on one acre was proe 
duced by a boy in the eighth grade. 
This year a 15-years-old boy declares 
he will reach 150 bushels to the acre. 
This boy is originating new varieties 
of corn the most productive of whieh 
he will use for seed. Such work as 
this does not mean merely more corn, 
but also with the attainment of sci- 
entific knowledge it means intellectual 
development and culture. As a result 
that boy is becoming a stronger and 
more intensive thinker in all subjects. 
He is developing the sterling qualities 
of manhood, strong in character, 
strong in physical strength, and pa- 
triotic as a citizen. 

The boys who went to Washington 
on the corn trip learned:lessons which 
would require months to learn at 
school. The schools and the corn 
trip are of mutual help. The corn 
trip is a reward for effort and the 
school is preparing the boy and the 
girl to make that effort. Every com- 
munity is benefited by having a corn 
boy in it. 

The school exhibits and 
are bringing the school into greater 
prominence as a social center, and as 
an economical factor in the commu- 
nity. Agriculture in the schools is 
therefore bringing the rural school 
and the rural home into a closer bond 
of human sympathies. Life in the 
country is often too solitary and these 
exhibits stimulate the social health so 
necessary for a community. 


contests 





Frost Damage Heavy 


CLARENCE METTERS 


Big losses were caused to fruit in 
all parts of the state by the heavy 
frosts of last week, according to N. 
E, Shaw, state nursery and orchard 
inspector of the state board of agri- 
culture. The most serious damage was 
in central Ohio. Fruit of all kinds 
was reported as almost entirely de- 
stroyed in the lowlands of southern 
Ohio. 

From 40 to 80% of the apple crop 
in northern Ohio is reported killed, 
but because of the unusually heavy 
bloom Inspector Shaw is of the 
opinion that there will be a good apple 
crop. Peaches are but slightly injured 
aiong Lake Erie, which is the big 
peach belt of the state. Late bloom- 
ing varieties of strawberries were un- 
injured. 

Man fruit growers in central Ohfo 
used heaters in their orchards and 
raised the temperature sufficiently to 
ward off some of the bad effects of the 
heavy frost. 

According to official reports the 
fruit losses on account of recent 
freezes are the heaviest the state has 
sustained within recent years. As 
yet the agricultural department has 
not been able to tell the full extent of 
the damage. . 





Frost Hurt Wheat—The farmers of 
Tuscarawas Co are very busy plowing 
and planting corn and potatoes. The 
weather is very dry and the 
roads are dusty but in good shape. 
Farmers have not turned cattle out to 
pasture yet, but will soon. Have been 
having heavy frost, which is killing 
most fruit and is hurting the wheat, A 
few early potatoes and corn are com- 
ing up. 

Planning Big Corn Acreage—Plow- 
ing is much behind time in Union 
county. Roads and fields washed 
badly. Farmers sowed big oats acre- 
age. Wheat is coming good. Hay is 

p ton, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 16c p 
doz, corn 50c p bu, wheat $1. Milk at 
Marysville $1.50 p 100 Ibs. The flood 
will cost Union county $125,000 for 
roads and bridges. Cows are high, 
feed plenty. Farmers are ditching 
and fixing for a big corn crop Hogs 
$7.50 p 100 lbs, potatoes Tic p bu. 

Ground Plows Hard—Farmers are 
behind with work in Allen Co. 
Ground is plowing hard. It is very 
dry and warm. All live stock is in 
good shape and selling high. Farmers 
are through sowing oats. Hogs are 
scarce and high, selling for %ec p Ib. 
Horses are $100 to $300 ea, eggs Tc p 
doz, butter 30c p Ib. 

Clover Fine—After the flood season 
passed Paulding Co had had some 
very fine spring weather for oats 
sowing. The ground was in fairly 
good condition considering the heavy 
rainfall previously. Clover same 
through the winter nicely and is 
showing up finely. Stock is on pas- 
ture, which is very nice and refresh- 
ing. Many early potatoes were 
planted. Bad roads in Paulding Co 
will soon be a thing of the past. The 
building of 29 miles of pike is to be 
pushed. 

Frost Damage Great—Until May 15 
Gallia Co had excellent prospects for 
all kinds of fruit, but frost on that 
date greatly damaged all kinds of 
fruit, the damage being greatest on 
lew lands, Farmers are through plant- 
ing corn. Ground has been cold and 
dry and corn went in ground in good 
condition. Meadows and pastures are 
not growing much, There is a great 


demand for cows and pigs this spring. 
Cows sell at $25 to $75 ea, pigs at 6 
weeks old $2.50 to $3, fat cows 6 to 
G6%c p lb. Hens are laying well this 
spring, and eggs sell at l6c p doz, but- 
ter 2c p 1b, wheat $1.05, corn TUec. 
Wheat and oats are short owing to 
cold weather. Wheat showed about 
75%, oats 30%. 


Big Corn Acreage—tThe first half of - 


Apr was very rainy and cold in Vin- 
ton Co. Oat sowing was very late 
owing to rain. Much corn will be 
planted this year. Wheat is looking 
well. The report is that the fruit crop 
has been destroyed by the cold 
weather, Country schools have all 
closed. Butter is 20 to 25c p |b, eggs 
16c, chickens 14c, 

Early Potatoes Frosted—Have been 
having very cool weather in Adams Co 
with plenty of rain. Corn planting is 
rather late. Early potatoes were 
frosted badly; some complaint of po- 
tatoes rotting in ground, Apples are 
expected to be plentiful. Farmers are 
complaining of bugs eating their to- 
bacco plants. Veal calves are bring- 
ing 8 to 9c, hogs %%ec, corn We, hay 
$10 p ton, eggs l4c, butter 2c. 

Oats Backward—Farmers are all 
through plowing in Fairfield Co. Some 
corn was planted in Apr. Wheat and 
grass look exceedingly well, but oats 
are backward. A pomona grange 
meeting was held at Pleasantville Apr 
26, with a large attendance. Fairfield 
grange met Apr 28 with a good pro- 
gram. All kinds of stock are very high 
in price. 

Cold and Dry—The weather is cold 
and dry in Hamilton Co. Pasture is 
not doing much. Had a frost which 
did much damage on low ground, but 
fruit is not harmed on high ground. 
Considerable oats have been sowed. 
Wheat and rye look good. The flood 
did considérable damage to river bot- 
tom farmers, 

Fruit Killed—It is certain now that 
the hard freezes of May 9, 10 and 11 
destroyed much-fruit in Van Wert Co, 
in places nearly or quite all of some 
kinds, Grape and mulberries, etc, have 
all leaves entirely killed. Considerable 
plowing yet to do, but some are 
through planting corn with ground in 
fine condition, As usual the winter 
plowing on black ground is best. Hay 
and oats prospects are poor at yet. 

Young Plants Nipped—Darke Co 

as been getting plenty of rain after 
he’ drouth. Corn is about one-half 
planted. Need the rain badly. Had 
a freeze May 10 that nipped most 
young plants. Stock is all looking well 
and good horses and cows are scarce 
and hard to buy. Hogs are plentiful 
and worth good money. Several horses 
and cows have died in this community 
lately. 

Pasture Good—Stock is going on 
pasture in good condition in Allen Co. 
Grass is looking fine and pasture good. 
Oats look good, but wheat and rye 
were badly frozen. Some plowing to 
be done yet, Most all ground is hard 
to get in shape. Cherries, plums and 
grapes were badly frozen. Hay is $10 
» ton, wheat $1.05, oats 30c p bu, po- 
tatoes 40c, wool 18c p Ib. A large acre- 
ege of corn is being planted. Fat hogs 
are 8%c p lb, and cattle 7c, Nothing is 
being done on the roads yet. Some 
are in bad condition. Farm help is 
scarce, 

Dry May—May has been very dry 
in Vinton Co with warm days and cold 
nights. Much corn has been planted. 
May 10 there was a killing frost-which 
cut down the gardens and potatoes. It 
is thought that the fruit is about all 
destroyed, Several farms have changed 
hands the past winter and spring. 
Many young orchards have been put 
out. Pastures and meadows look bad 
for want of rain, Several homes have 
been lost this spring by fire. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Schooling 


The four county agricultural ob- 
servers now employed in the state 
under the auspices of the extension 
department of the state university met 
with the heads of the various agricul- 
tural departments at Morgantown re- 
cently and discussed plans for exten- 
sion work. This branch is just being 
started and it is the aim of those in 
charge to place it on a firm founda- 
tion. As a result of the conference a 
more definite understanding of rural 
problems was reached. The agents 
present were H. S. Vandervoort of 
Wood county, B. B. Ezell of Kanawha 
county, W. D. Zinn and Prof Sill of 
Hancock, Brooke and Ohio counties. 

Members of the faculty of the col- 
lege of agriculture are urging those in 
charge of the county corn, tomato and 
potato contests to include as a prize 
a scholarship to the one-week prize 
winners’ course in agriculture to be 
held at the college next winter in 
connection with farmers’ week, The 
boys who attended last year found a 
hew world opened to their eyes and 
received inspiration which will be a 
source of constant support in their 
strugele for higher education and bet- 
ter farming. This year.the girls -will 
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be in attendance and a special course 
will be arranged for them. The total 
cost for the week at the college need 
not exceed $5. Thus the cost of this 
prize to the club committee is about 
$5 plus railroad fares, For the amount 
expended this prize offers the greatest 
actual benefit to the winner, and 
finally to the community itself, that 
could ordinarily be obtained arid it is 
expected every county will have at 
least one representative at Morgan- 
town next winter. 

The subject of agriculture is now 
taught in 39 high schools in West Vir- 
ginia. In commenting on this fact L. 1. 
Friend, state supervisor of high schools 
declares that in few of those schools, 
however, is the subject given the se- 
rious consideration it ought to receive 
—in many instances only a semes- 
ter, and in some even less. 
In few schools does the study of agri- 
culture extend through an entire year. 
Many of the teachers have very brief 
and inadequate preparation, for the 
work. There is promise, however, that 
agriculture will soon be taught more 
seriously in the rural high schools. 

The college of agriculture is now 
giving atte tion to the preparation of 
young men to teach this subject, A 
course of study has been prepared 
that includes one to three years’ prac- 
tical instruction in agriculture. It was 
outlined by Prof A. W. Nolan, former- 
ly of the state university extension 
staff, and has been embodied by the 
state board of education in the new 
manual containing courses of study 
prescribed for the high schools. Prof 
Friend says there are at least 75 high 
schools in which instruction in agri- 
culture should be given. 





Roads, Eggs, Heute and Lambs 


J. J. Fall of Jackson county, kept 
on his Silverton farm last month 14 
producing cows. He received a 
check for the month from the Rav- 
enswood creamery for $113.29. Dur- 
ing the flood he could not get to the 
creamery and he had to churn at 
home 70 pounds. This gave him an 
income of $9 each from his cows for 
April. In addition to this he had 40 
gallons of separator milk a day with 
which he kept eight calves. These he 
can sell for $20 each. He also had 
some feed for his hogs. He fed al- 
most exclusively silage raised on his 
farm, with some concentrated feed 
which he bought. His herd is selected 
for butter production. 

An enthusiastic good roads meeting 
was held in Morgantown last week 
under auspices of the Monongalia 
automobile association. Addresses 
were delivered by Former Gov W. E. 
Glasscock, State Geologist I. C. White, 
Prof R. L. Morris and others. Mr 
Glasscock advocated the levying of a 
productio ntax on oil and gas to create 
a large state road fund. The central 
idea advanced, however, was to make 
the best of the present roads, and to 
build and maintain the bést dirt roads 
until the funds should be available 
for the building of better roadways. 

The special election held in Mercer 
county to determine whether or not 
the county should issue bonds in the 
sum of $800,000 to improve and pro- 
vide better roads resulted in a signal 
defeat for the bond advocates. The 
vote stood 1711 for and 1922 against. 
A three-fifths majority was necessary 
to carry. 

The largest shipment of eggs that 
ever went out of the South Branch 
valley was sent over the Hampshire 
southern railroad one day recently 
from Moorefield and Petersburg. 
There was-one solid refrigerator car 
and one ordinary frieght car half full. 
Joseph S. Shingleton shipped in one 
week 9000 dozen. One car consigned 
by him contained 250 cases. One day 
he deposited in the bank of Romney 
one check from Johnstown sanitary 
company for $1276.20, a single re- 
mittance. for eggs consigned to them, 
the largest egg check ever received in 
Ramney. 

An old home coming and a chau- 
tauqua will be held in connection with 
the Gilmer county fair at Glenville 
this fall. Plans are being worked 
out. Floral hall will be rebuilt and 
other improvements made. 

Sec John 8. Scott of the Fairmont 
fair association has closed a contract 
with the college of agriculture for 
educational exhibits at the annual 
fair in September. The exhibit will 
be of special interest to farmers. It 
will be placed in a tent 24 to 42 feet, 
showing models of poultry houses, 
barns, storage cellars, graphic illus- 
trations showing the composition of 
milk, feeding rations for the dairy 
cow, market grades of wool, etc. Two 
instructors of the college accompany 
the exhibit and demonstrations will 
be given in pruning trees, testing milk, 
judging stock. etc. 

The national horse breeders’ asso- 
ciation, of which Hon William Sey- 
mour Edwards of Charleston is presi- 
dent, and Henry K. Bush-Brown of 
Washington, D C, is vice-president, 
has completed arrangements for bring- 
ing into West Virginia in the near 
future 16 or more celebrated Arabian 
staliions, known as the Homer Dav- 
enport eae peer andi new intro- 
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duced from the stables of Peter B. 
Bradley gf Massachusetts. The first 
shipment of 15 has been made. These 
have been distributed in Monroe, 
Greenbrier, Pocahontas and Randolph 
counties, which were chosen because 
of the climate, where on the uplands 
the winters are not too severe nor the 
summers too hot, where there is blue 
grass sod, limestone water and the 
hill slopes which furnish an ideal 
situation for the raising of colts 
whose hoofs shall be firm and springy, 
muscles supple, shoulders, knees, 
hams and hocks good. The horses 
will be offered at a reasonable fee for 
service to all inspected mares. 

According to Lewis Herkheimer of 
Wheeling the threatening passage of 
the Underwood bill is already begin- 
ning to felt by farmers in this 
siate. He says the firm expects its 
buyers to get wool at 15 cents a 
pound and that they do not intend to 
contract for a large quantity of wool 
at that price. Last year the buyers 
started paying 25 to 27 cents, “The 
farming lands of West Virginia are 
better fitted to sheep raising than 
probably for any other line of in- 
dustry,” said he. “We grow here the 
finest Merino wool in the world; yet 
we can’t grow it on farm lands worth 
$50 to $150 an acre, and fixed on that 
basis in competition with million-acre 
ranches using the cheapest kind or 
labor and enjoying even better cli- 
matic condition than we have. Man- 
facturers of the east look for enor- 
mous importations of English and 
German goods and already a number 
of the weaker mills are reported to be 
in critical condition.” 

John F. Sopher, agent for a large 
f.-;ming implement company, declares 
afier a tour of the state that the back 
to the farm campaign is bearing fruit. 
(1 all sides there is a marked ad- 
vinee of cultivation and the plow is 
making ‘furrows in farms where cul- 
ti ation has been dead a number of 
y ars. Many business men have takén 
up farming. One of his dealers who 
sold 90 plows last year sold over 500 
this year. 

One of the causes of high cost of 
living is brought forcibly to mind by 
the declaration of a Mercer county 
cattle dealer that during the last year 
he bought and marketed for slaugh- 
tering “0 calves. A movement has 
been launched for~legislative enact- 
ment preventing this ruthless slaugh- 
ter-—A Wheeling butcher declares that 
under present conditiions the price 
of beef is bound to keep on increasing 
from year to year. 

“our ewes owned by L. F. Dunbar 

Monroe County last year raised 
lambs. These lambs weighed 
pounds and were sold at 5% 
cents a pound, bringing a total of 
$45.76. The four yielded 20 pounds 
of wool, which at 28 cents netted $5.60. 
Mr Dunbar thus realized a grand to- 
tal of £51.36, or $12.54 for each ewe. 


Grass Needs Rain and Sun—Weath- 
er has been very dry and cool in 
Cabell Co. Severe frost May 11-12 
killed much of the vegetation. All 
kinds of farm work are retarded on 
account of cool, dry weather. Grass 
needs rain and warm sunshine. Much 
of the fruit killed. 

Beans Frosted—Many have planted 
potatoes and some are planting corn 
in Raleigh Co. Grass and oats are 
burned up. Weather has been cold 
and frosty. Some beans were dam- 
aged seriously by frost. 

Orchard Company Formed—Newton 
Law has disposed of his fine apple or- 
chard in Ritchie Co, and a corpora- 
tion has been formed known as the 
Law Orchard Co. This new company 
will at once plant not less than 10,000 
trees and push the work as rapidly as 
it is possible. Pasture is coming on 
nicely. Spring work is going along 
nicely. Hogs are getting scarce. Spring 
lambs are good. Some little delay in 
plowing, owing to wet weather. Gar- 
dens are doing nicely. Have had sev- 
eral hard frosts that damage stuff to 
some extent. 

Potatoes Frozen—Farmers are busy 
planting corn in Calhoun Co. There 
was a killing frost May 11 which 
froze potatoes to the ground. Fruit 
of all kinds are killed. Pastures and 
meadows need rain. Cattle are scarce, 
not many changing hands. Cows 
bring from $40 $60 ea. Horses are 
searce and bring good prices. Hogs 
are scarce and high. 

Corn Planted—Most of the corn 
crop in Mineral Co is planted. The 
ground was in good conditon for it, 
and a normal acreage was put out, 
The last few days have given fine 
rains, which were badly needed. The 
roads have been worked and are in 
good shape. Wheat, oats and grass are 
looking well. Hogs and cattle are 
scarce and prices high. 

Wheat Improved—Braxton Co has 
been experiencing cold, dry weather; 
crops of every kind at a standstill; 
grass unusually backward, Some are 
through corn planting, but much corn 
still to plant. Heavy frost with consid- 
erable ice May 10-11. Fruit princi- 
pally Killed, and where not especially 
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proved over last report’s condition, 
and barring future injury a good 
yield may be expected. Oats are a 
fine prospect. Too soon yet to fore- 
cast the potato crop, but more than 
the usual acreage planted. Serious 
harm, however, was done by late freez- 
ing. Farmers are at sea as to trade in 
live stock, There will be many sheep 
for sale as soon as clipping is over, 
thus eliminating one of the most 
pleasant as well as one of the most 
profitable branches of W Va indus- 
tries. The farmer must practice the 
virtue of forbearance for a season, 

Grapevines Killed—The weather 
continues cool for so late in the sea- 
son in Lewis Co. Frost is a very com- 
mon thing and there has been freezing 
sufficient to kill vegetation. Grape- 
vines are killed back to the naked 
vines. Potatoes and beans after being 
hoed are frozen to the ground and will 
have to be replanted, Wheat may also 
be damaged to some extent and grass is 
making a very slow start. Some ar 
through planting corn, others being 
backward with their work still have 
some to plant. The roads are still 
rough and nothing doing to improve 
them. 

Corn Up Nicely—Nearly all apple 
blossoms killed by freeze in Jefferson 
Co. All small fruits gone, except 
strawberries and blackberries. No 
peaches, quinces or plums. A killing 
frost cut the gardéns down on .May 
12. Corn planted and up nicely. 
Wheat is looking fairly well. Spring 
lambs are fine. Will go on market 
June 11-15 at 8@S8%ec. Pasture is 
good. 


Making Grange Work Practical 


L. J, HAYNES, PENNSYLVANIA 
—_—— 

One method of making grange work 
more practical and of greater value to 
its members is to meet at various 
homes during the summer months in- 
stead of at the regular meeting hall. 
The question is being considered by 
West Green grange and will be de- 
cided upon at the next meeting. 

The object suggested is to make the 
work as practical.as possible, The 
farms, homes, crops and gardens may 
be inspected, studied and criticized, in 
connection with regular programs and 
business meetings. The idea seems ex- 
cellent and is worthy of careful con- 
sideration by every grange. 

Such a plan would relieve much of 
the monotony of the meetings during 
the summer when interest naturally is 
lacking, and when it is difficult for the 
lecturers to keep up the attendance 
to the usual standard. Great benefit 
ought to result to each member on 
whose farm the meeting is held and 
also to those who attend. Valuable 
ideas would be gained by studying 
successful features on each farm, and 
certain errors also might be learned 
to the benefit of all. 


Social féatures could be introduced, » 


the programs held in the orchard or 
at a picnic dinner. It ought to be a 
pleasant change from the usual meth- 
od. In summer grange halls are often 


hot and many attend from a sense of | 


duty rather than desire. With the 
meetings held at the various homes, 
conditions would be reversed, interest 
would be greater and the attendance 
considerably larger, 


Central Pennsylvania Conditions 


J. N. GLOVER 





Corn is mostly planted and seems | 


to be germinating well, though 
weather has been cold and dry for it 
till rain fell on the 15th. Wheat looks 
unusually well and clover and tim- 
othy show every indication for a big 
hay crop with enough rains later to 
make them. 

Spraying for codling moth has been 
done by many fruit’ growers. It is 
necessary to-grow perfect fruit. The 
state orchard demonstrator has been 
working in the supervision orchards 
the past week in the county. 

There is a good local demand for 
fresh cows, though the price of milk 
is only $1.35 for May. Fat cows and 
bologna stock are being bought and 
shipped to market as such stock can 
be had, and good prices paid for it. 
Very few cows have been turned to 
pasture yet, as dry feed is plentiful. 

The state road east of Mifflinburg is 
finished and the contractors C. E. 
Eastburn & Co have moved to Elk 
county where they have nine miles of 
concrete-asphalt to make at a lump 
sum of $250,000. Township roads are 
being scraped and repaired with fine 
lime stone, after which the dirt roads 
will be dragged as necessary. 

Wheat sells at $1, 


corn 60 cents, | 


oats 40, butter 30, eggs 16, veal calves | 


8, chickens, old, 16, potatoes 45. 
Farmers are wondering how 


tariff bill will affect the prices of 


the 


grain and produce. These now are | 
good. Farm help is scarce and hard | 


to get at a price farmers can pay. 
Beulah Walker, now 16 years old, 
is in her second year in the Mifflin- 
burg high school. She has never yet 
missed a day at school since she be- 


Many Fruit Trees Planted 


Dr W. Mayer of Lancaster county, 
Pa, finished planting nearly 5000 apple 
and peach trees on his Shenk’s Ferry 
farm, employing 25 men to do the 
work quickly and properly. Other 
planters have been active. The total 
number of fruit trees planted in the 
county is far in excess of that of the 
preceding year. Small fruits are also 
being planted more extensively than 
ever before. Only a few years ago 
farmers would not plant any straw- 
berries, depending upon the profes- 
sional or market grower to supply 
their limited wants. Today nearly 
every well-kept garden includes a 
strawberry patch. 

The Pennsylvania legislature will 
probably again grant an appropriation 
of $100,000 to pay bounties to various 
county agricultural societies, The 
committee on appropriations made a 
favorable recommendation. Gov Tener 
is a loyal supporter and advocate of 
all things that help to improve agri- 
cultural interests, 

Berks county farmers expect a large 
yield of hay. The growing grass ap- 
pears to be in a very thrifty condi- 
tion, and with continued favorable 
climatic conditions, large crops are 
assured. Some of the eastern Penn- 
Sylvania farmers commence to make 
hay during the first week of June. 

P. M. Newman, president of the 
North Branch railroad company, has 
purchased a fine farm in Lycoming 
county. He will make extensive im- 
provements and conduct it upon mod- 
ern, scientific plans. Hon Charles W. 
Sones, state senator from Lycoming 
county, has also purchased a farm of 
165 acres near by. Stall-fed beef will 
be a ‘specialty, together with other 
systems of improved agriculture, that 
promise to be profitable. Farm prop- 
erties have appreciated in value, and 
there is no doubt that with the pre- 
vailing high prices of all kinds of 
farm products, such investments can 
be regarded as both safe and remun- 
erative. Capitalists have renewed con- 
fidence in the future of agriculture, 
as these sales at advanced figures 
plainly indicate. 





WEST VIRGINIA—At Wheeling. 
timothy hay $17 p ton, mixed hay 15, 
No 2 recleaned oats 45c p bu, wheat 
1.20, bran 25.50 p ton, middlings 30, 
potatoes (0c p bu, cabbage 1 p bbl, 
lettuce lle p Ib, radishes 20@25c p 
doz bchs, parsley 25c p doz bchs, car- 
rots 25c p doz, beets 40c p ‘doz, No 1 
fey emy butter 3c p Ib, dairy 2S8c, 
select eggs 18c p doz, dressed fowls 18c 
p Ib, broilers 20c, cattle, extra, 1000 
to 1200 pounds 7.75@S8 p 100 lbs, bulls 
T7@7.2, bologna bulls 5.50@6.75, 
cows 2@6, hogs S@8.), sheep 3@ 
4.50 ea, spring lambs, extra, 7@ 10. 














Sweet Bits 
of Corn 


Skilfully cooked — 


Post 
Toasties 
—At Your Service. 


Ready to eat direct 
from tightly sealed sani- 
tary package, 

From our ovens to 
your table Post Toast- 
ies are not touched by 
human hand. 


Delicious with cream 
and sugar or fruits. 


For sale by grocers 
everywhere. 


Post Toasties have 


Distinctive Flavor 


: 
a Painting 





HE superiority of Amatite 
over all other ready roofing 
is apparent to anyone who 
uses it. ‘ 
Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface which needs no 
painting. 

It is durable, fire retardant, prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don't buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 

Creonoid Lg Daven 
Use It before saliking ond sone will stl 
better. 

Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by usi this bl 
wherever the color is oa sfestion i pane 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for “rubber 
reofings and al! exposed iron and wood. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Ohi Philadelphi 
Cleveland << Leslie site Pittsbu 
Cincinnati i Minnea:; 

Seattl lorey, Ala. 





Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 


The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
three or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It is also wel! adapted to orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 

The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work. Most economical motor power 
for modern farming. Does the biggest 
day’s work plowing at the lowest cost. It 
is also a fine power for all kinds of beit 
work. 

Ask for catalog, giving detailed inferma- 

tion. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
626 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 


The Call of the Land 


By E. Benjamin Andrews 
Chancellor Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


In this volume by Dr. Andrews attentiog 
has been centered on the problems of agricul- 
tural progress. It is a survey of the agricul- 
ture of tomorrow. Hence not only the farmer 
as a farmer, but men in all vocations as citi- 
zens are interested in the full meaning of 
country life. The author does not address 
farmers as a class, and separate from the gen- 
eral community, but as representative citizens 
and thinkers able to understand and appreciate 
all topics of general public interest. In the 
broad spirit of one familiar with ail phases 
of practical agriculture, the author has studied 
farming from the standpoirt of the general 
welfare of the nation. He points out the 
meaning of public spirit, of health as a duty, 
of medicine and morals, of socialism and tax- 
ation, of-all as phases of the larger agricul- 
tural problem to which the man of the city 
as well as the man of the land must give his 
attention and thought. The book is written 
in a style that is clear, forcible, individual, 
and the thought original and stimulating. The 
volume is profusely, handsomely and prac- 
tically illustrated. Printed on a high grade 
paper and is well bound in cloth and go'd. 
5x7 inches. 385 pages. Net..... $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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protected, serious injury done to gar- 
den vegetables. Wheat is much im- 
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Dairy Cattle Market Active 


A. R, FERN, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 


Cattle breeders and dealers are play- 
ing big games with strong. hands, 
Never since the years closely succeed- 
ing war times have prices ruled so 
high with consequent activity in specu- 
lation and live stock exchange in dairy 
sections. The dry season of 1!)12, to- 
gether with a drop in milk prices, 
cleared the country of surpius unde- 
siderable stock and also _ sacrificed 
many good animals, especialiy many 
promising dry heifers. This spring a 
rise in prices offered by city milk 
companies has been followed by an 
increased local demand for milch 
cows, and the premium for milk test- 
ing above 3.8 led many dairymen to 
make changes for raising their tests. 
One man owns a cow whose test is 
2.0. Some extra quality milk is surely 
needed to offset so deficient a product, 

One of- our dairymen, wishing to 
better his average dairy test, bought 
some Jersey cattle from a good herd’ 
witheut considering that there is a 
marked difference in the tests of in- 
dividuals among even the essentially 
butter fat producing breeds. The own- 
ers of the Jersey herd are skillful 
modern dairymen, and knew which 
cows to sell. Consequently the buyer 
found that his new cattle tested ho 
higher than his Holstein cows. 
bulls nearly equaled that of western 
buls] nearly equaled that of western 
steers, and the country was thorough- 
ly cleared, This year there are not 
enough good service bulls to supply 
the actual demand. Dealers have paid 
$40 to $50 for grade bulls and rented 
them for $6 or more for the season, 
realizing a high cash rate of interest 
on the investment besides a gain in 
weight. Each of several dealers had 
a dozen or more bulls rented in this 
way and the call is not yet satisfied. 

Large sums of money are constantly 
coming from the west into New York 
state for select stock, and buyers are 
getting close to the best cows, High 
grade cows with nearly standard pro- 
portions and markings, have risen to 
unusual values, bringing above $100. 
A local dealer who had collected an 
especially attractive drove priced his 
cows to a western buyer. The man 
said: “Turn the cows into the yard 
and I will mark the value of each as 
she leaves the stable.” His _ total 
amounted to more than the dealers’ 
price, but the buyer said the cows 
were worth his own valuation and he 
cheerfully paid that sum, He will al- 
ways meet a ready welcome, and 
choice dairies will be -searched to 
please him, Another buyer is so 
cranky that he can hardly get a deal- 
er to take him around the country 2 
second time and it is not easy for him 
to secure a car, 

A Wyoming man ordered part of a 
car of yearlings, offering net to farm- 
ers $25 to $35 for well marked grades 
in good flesh. He got only a few, as 
they are very scarce. Breeders of 
pure-bred cattle are active also, Ons 
breeder turned off his cows which 
were a trifle lacking in points for 
show animals that he might have 
funds to invest at a coming quality 
sale which has held the breathless at- 
tention of the foremost breeders for 
some time, A dealer brought three of 
those slightly defective pure-bred cows 
for $200 each and sold them at an ad- 
vance before he reached home. 

A cow testing association has been 
in operation in and’ near Oneonta for 
some time. <A second similar associa- 
tion has been formed in the Butternut 
valley this year. Shortly after the 
latter association “as formed a drove 
containing cows called from the herds 
under test started for a railroad town 
seeking homes elsewhere. The test is 
bound to keep some cows moving, One 
object sought by these associations is 
to bring the cows belonging to them 
to a standard of 40 pounds of butter 
fat a month, 

At the E. M. Hastings sale at Syra- 
cuse a notable purchase was made by 
Eugene Risley and Walter Terry of 
Delaware county. They made the final 
bid of $2000 for a four months’ old 
bull calf of King Segis De Kol blood. 





Legislation on Grape Baskets 


Gov Sulzer has signed the grape 
basket bill establishing as the stand- 
ard for New York state the four- 
pound, eight-pound and 20-pound bas- 
kets of the dimensions in common use 
in the Chautauqua grape belt. This 
bill is practically an amendment of 
the Brooks law, which fn its original 
form provided that all containers, 
grape baskets included, should be 
plainly marked to indicate their net 
eentents, unless the containers them- 
selves were fractions of a bushel di- 
visible by two. The present baskets 
may be used without marketing. The 
following excerpts from the bill will 
prove interesting to growers. 

“The standard four-pound grape 
basket shall be of the following di- 
mensions: The bottom shall be 3% 
inches in width and $5 inches in 
jJength; the hight shall be 414 inches; 
the outside of the top shall be. 5 inches 
in width and 11 inches in length, re- 
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quiring a cover of 5 inches by 11 
inches, 

“The standard eight-pound grape 
basket shall be of the following dimen- 
sions: The bottom shall be 4% inches 
in width and 12% inches in length; 
the hight shall be 5% inches; the out- 
side of the top shall be 6% inches in 
width and 14% inches in length, re- 
quiring a cover of 6% by 14% inches, 
‘The standard “)-pound basket shall 
of the following dimensions: The 
shall be 7% inches in width 
incaes in length; the high 
inches; the outside of the 
9% inches in width and 
length, requiring a cover 
18 inches.” 


be 
bottom 
and 15 
shall be 6% 
fop shall be 
1S inches in 
of 914 inches by 


Grape Growing in Delaware 
H. C. TAYLOR 





Kent county is fast becoming a 
grape vineyard. Vines are being set 
out everywhere and the grape enthu- 
siasts are confident that their own 
records of success every year for half 
a decade will bring Delaware to the 
forefront as a grape state, 

Several of those who reaped re- 
markable crops of grapes in the past 
few years have come from the New 
York grape districts, and all agree 
that the Delaware _ soil is better 
adapted to grape culture than the 
New York soil. Prior to the advent 
of the New Yorkers a few native 
Delawareans, including Joseph 8, 
Carter and C. B. Massey of Smyrna, 
and the Laphams near Kenton, grew 
grapes successfully. 

There is now hardly a district in 
Kent county but has several acres of 
grapes planted and in some instances 
has already reaped much benefit 
financially from the crops. The num- 
ber of vineyards in Kent county will 
run up fully to 150, ranging in acre- 
age from 35 acres down to five, 

J. Frank Moore, on the outskirts of 
the state capital, produced over five 
tons to the acre last year, he being 
in the lead in Delaware, having been 
an extensive grower in New York for 
many years, With his large yield, he 
could not begin to fill the demand. 

A. G. Massey, @ smaller grower, 
sold his grapes last year at $20 a ton 
at the Dover station and is said to 
have cleared over $100, John W. 
Davis states that after paying for 
his help and baskets, he cleared over 
$900 last year from five acres, 

Between Cheswold and Wyoming, 
a distance of about 10 miles, there 
are fully 50 vineyards just coming 
into bearing that should yield im- 
mensely this year. Following is a 
partial list of the grape growers and 
their acreages: J. Franklin Moore, 
35 acres; John R. Nicholson, 15; 
John W. Davis, 10; Elder Smith, 10; 
A. G. Massey, 8; Dr H. N. Marvin, 8; 
with Several from five to three acres, 
all in full bearing. 

The advantage the Delaware 
grape is that it can get into the mar- 
kets at least two weeks ahead of the 
other states and the luscious fruit is 
being eagerly sought by the city 
markets, The best varieties raised 
here are the Concord, Niagara and 
Moore Early. 
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Central New Jersey Farm News 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 


For the first time 
New Jersey a 


in the history of 
teachers’ summer 
training school be held at the 
state agricultural college in New 
Brunswick, this summer. The funds 
for this purpose are provided by leg- 
islative appropriation. 

Hitherto there has been little op- 
portunity for the training of teach- 
ers in new lines of education to keep 
themselves abreast of the _ times, 
which are now demanding the ele- 
ments of vocational work, such as the 
various farms of manual training, in- 
cluding domesti art and domestic 
science for women, and the elements 
of agriculture, nature study and school 
gardening for both men and women. 

It is now planned that teachers be 
instructed also in the subjects re- 
quired by the state for elementary 
and secondary certificates. The time 
set for opening is June 30. The 
course will continue for six weeks. 
Tuition will free to teachers of the 
state. The state law now credits 
agriculture as a subject on the teach- 
ers’ certificates, 

The counties 
share in the 
of the 1912 


is to 


He 


section will 
immediate distribution 
railroad tax on “main 
stem” property as follows: Mercer, 
$119,087; Middlesex, $80,020: Ocean, 
$22,483; Somerset, $38,535. The total 
distribution is $2,756,150 every cent 
of which will go to the support of the 
free public schools in the 21 counties. 

The inquiries from farmers regard- 
ing the kinds of lime to use and the 
method of application have caused 
the experiment station at New Bruns- 
wick to issue a_ circular entitled 
Lime and its application. The acidity 
of New Jersey soils must be cor- 
rected if our agriculture is to be 
made as profitable-as possible, and it 
is very important that each farmer 
seleet the material? which will _ac- 


in this 





complish the purpose for the least 
money. 

Hereafter the farmer who finds. a 
skunk or a mink raiding his henhouse 
after nightfall must content himself 
with gently shooing away the maraw- 
der, unless it should happen to be a 
moonless night and he forgot to light 
the lantern. The legislature by a 
law, protects these varmints. and 
makes it illegal to kill them by moon 
or artificial light. 

Farmers of Mercer 
pate a banner hay crop. 
have been beneficial the grass, 
which also shows the good results 
from the fertilizer demonstrations 
made under the direction of the Mer- 
cer county farm bureau. Upon sev- 
eral farms a plot of grass was given 
a quantity of fertilizer. These plots 
are being watched to ascertain the re- 
sult as compared with adjoining 
grass fields, In each instance the 
grass treated with the fertilizer 
shows improvement. This condition 
is particularly noticeable on the farm 
of John W. Hendrickson and the De 
Con farm on the Lawrenceville- 
Princeton road. 


county antici- 
Recent rains 
to 


Our Veterinary Adviser 





Jot Lreed—W. H. C., Pennsyl- 
vania, is having a great deal of trouble 
getting his cows to breed; they come 
in heat regularly, but it requires sev- 
eral services to get them with calf. 
Different bulls have been tried to no 
effect. There seems to be but one ex- 
planation, and that is that the animals 
are overfed, although it is always pos- 
sible that a bull along in years is nt 
sure, hence it would be advisable o 
try a young, active animal. Feed plenty 
of salt, and just before coming in heat 
give a dose of 1 pound of epsom 
Salts, 


Will N 


Chronic Founder or Navicular Dis- 
ease—F. H., Pennsylvania, has a 
young mare that stiffens up badly 
when standing after hard work; in the 
stall she rests one front foot after the 
other by sticking it out in front 
(pointing), and when made to stand 
over she is very stiff, This is chronic 
founder, and in most cases is incur- 
able, although careful handling and 
treatment will often relieve the condi- 
tion greatly. I would suggest that sre 
be allowed to stand during the day 
when not in use, on moist clay, and 
two or three times a week rub a lit- 
tle glycerin about the top of the hoof 
just at the junction of Loof and hair; 
pay careful attention to shoeing at all 
times, 


Sore Eyes—L. J. S., New York, has 
a horse that .is troubled with sore 
eyes, they having discharged for two 
years. Discharge of this sort indicates 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 
per hundred. White Wyandotte egus $4 per 100. 
limited range. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, 


nd BABY CHICK 8—Leghorns, 
from thoroughbred range stock. Delivery guaranteed 
Circular. °WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N ¥ 


ae, Fae aay EXCLUSIVELY—Selected « 
13 $1, $5. thoroughbred stock. 1 
RM, Norfolk, Ct. 


15 for $1, 
“une 
Pa 





Reds, Rocks, 





He ft 


STACK MOU NTAIN F: 





90 VARIETIES poultry, dogs 
ete. Colored description, 
BERGEY’S FARM, Box F, ° 


wr ANDOTTES, 


Leghern 5c 
Manlius, N 


ferrets, pigeons, hares 
60 page book ik 
Telford, Pa. 





Long “oy Centngtene, Min- 
set. Chicks 6c. 


MAPELINE F ARM 86, 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Kelle: 
strass White Orpington eggs. Write SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 





DUCK 
$1 


EGGS, 
per 153. 


as 
KE 


INDIAN RUNNER 
white, prolific Ss oss 
Cohocton, 


pure 


t y 
WM ° 





LEGHORNS—Ba iby 
POULTRY 


sc w chicks, eggs, slock 
Catalog. YARMOND FARM, Cranford, 
N J. 





RUNNER DUCKS, fawn and white, bar- 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa 


INDIAN 
gain prices. 





$ C old 


chicks, 


WHITE 
$10 100. 


LEGHORNS exclusively, day 
CHAS WHITNEY, Delta, 0. 





BUTTERCUPS—Exce omi 
CHANTECLER POUL TRY 


ROCK CHICKS 
Lake George, N Y. 


Circular. 
Pa. 


PETER- 


ing breed. 
PLANT, Ulster, 


JOHN 





BARRED 
SON, 


9-16e. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, 
BROS, Harveyville, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 


100 eggs $4. WALLEN 





rae — 9 a "S—4 fine yearling registered Duroc 
SOWS; farrow in June Berkshires, all ages. 
Write. “CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
Samerpiocs blood, E. 





registere i, 
Schoharie, 


seven dollars, 
‘ARMSTRONG, 





2 FINE YOUNG BERKSHIRE BOARS from regis- 
tered stock, $5 each. W. A. ARTHUR, Greenlane, Pa. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice stock ali 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 

DUROC JERSEY PIGS. 
BRINTON, West Chester, F 








, extra nice, $5. HUGH 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


25 FOX HOUNDS, 
ters of high bred 
wide hunters, 
NELS, Red Lion, 


sprained and untrained. 10 lit- 
Walker pups. Our hounds are 
ene game. FAIRMOUNT KEN- 
Pa. 





PIGEONS—20 pairs of fine mated homers. 60 cents 


pair. FRALEY MILLER, Montgomery, 


WANTED—Young red foxes. D. C. 
Red Lion, Pa. 


COLLIES. NELSON’S, 





KALTREIDER, 





Grove City, Pa. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your iceas; 


they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free. FITZ 
GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washingtop, D G 








MISCELLANEOUS 
WOMAN SUFFRAG ae l0c for literature 
sataleg to NATIONAL AMERICAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIATION, 505 Fifth New York City. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


and 
AS- 
‘Ave, 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one J the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at_the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
Will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address, 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave, 


AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
1,000,000 ALL HEAD EARLY, Succession, Early 
Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Mark Early Summer, 
Flat Dutc h and Wakefield cabbage "plants $1.40 per 
1000, 5000 $6.50 (After June $1 per 1000, 5000 
$4.) Re-rooted cabbage plant r 1000. 300,000 
Langdon’s Eaerliana and Chalk’s cold frame 
tomato plants $2.50 per 1000. Matchless and Stane 
$1.80. 200,000 sweet. potato plants $2 per 1000. 
Lettuce and beets $1.40. Transplanted Earliana, Suc- 
Red Rock and Stone tomatoes and transplanted 
ing and Chinese Giant peppers and celery 
1060 , Pot ted egg plants and potted Earliana 
25 per 1000. All are plants of great 
We do not have cheap plante. 
You get those of the cheap man. That is what you 
may be sure you will get. F. W. ROCHELLE & 
SONS ikegeteine plants exclusively 15 years), Ches- 

ter, N J. 


STRAWBERRY 
Plants of the earliest, 
most productive varieties. 
trees, raspberry, blackberry, 
barb, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato 
Good stock guaranteed. . Catalog 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, 
potato, caulificwer, celery, pepper, 
radish, beet, lettuce, egg plants. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N 


FOR SALE—Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 bushel. Soy 
5 ar bushel. Scarlet clover seed 
E. HOLLAND, 28 South Wal- 


cess, 


vitality 





PLANTS—Millions of vigorous 
latest, largest, best-flavored, 
Also leading varieties fruit 

currant, asparagus, rhu- 
sweet potato plenty. 

fre. HARRY L. 





tomato, sweet 
rhubarb, horse- 
Catalog free. 





bushel. : 
Milford, Del. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


Single Comb Rhode Sine Reds, 
wate oe ag and Wyandottes, $13 per White 
Peki nd _Indian Runner Ducklings, "Bbe 

TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, . N 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMED vee ay, June, 
buys 15 popular Minorcas’ eggs: 10 chicks 
eggs in_ beaut: case. csbondaas sure. BUR- 
NEP’S YARDS, Montgomery, N Y, pm == 


bea 
$4 
nut St, 





BABY CHICKS, 


each, 
Y. 
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MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for goverbment 
positions. $60 to $100 month Va 


to commence. 
tions. Steady work. Over 12.100 appointments this 
year. Parcel post requires several thousand. Influence 
unnecessary. Write ae for free list of 
positions. FRANKLIN INST ITUTE, Dept O14 
Rochester, N Y. 


FREB ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
protected positions in United States service. Thou 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime em- 
ployment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 





ellis of about 300,06 





WANTED—A young 
in Argentine Republic. 
ug and breeding pure 
P RUCB, 1050 Amsterdam 


man for 
Experienced 
bred pits. DR 
Ave, New York. 


government 
in feeding 
WALTE 1 


positiow 





WANTED—Postal clerks, mail 
to commence. Apply imme. tia! ely 
STITUTE, Dept 019, Roches 


SITUATIOYS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have y« 
men, both with and without farming experience, wh 
wish to work on farms. If you need a good stea:ly 
sober man, write for order blank. Ours is a philar 
thropie organization making no char 
employee. Our object is the encourage 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AG RICU LTURAL 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS—S178 in two weeks 
liams, Illinois, selling the Automatic Jack, Combina- 
tion 12 tools in ong. Used by auto owners, 
liveries, factories, mills, miners, farmers, ete. 
sales, big profit. Exclusive county rights if you write 
quick. AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY, Box Q 
Bloomfield, Ind. 


AGENTS—$25 a 


carriers. $65 month 
FRANKLIN IN- 
x TF. 





so 





made by Mr WiF 





week for two hours’ work 
A brand new oo proposition that beats them all 
Write for terms and free samples if you mean busi- 
ness. GUARANTEED HOSIERY CO, 1053 Third st, 
Dayton, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


GET YOUR CANADIAN HOME from the Canadiaw 
Pacific. One-twentieth down—balance in 19 equal 
nual payments. Loan up to $2000 to improve your 
farm—can be paid off in 20 years. Six per cent 
interest. Good, rich land in Western Canada—for 
every kind of farming—from $11 to $30 an acre. This 
offer only to farmers or mer who will actually occupy 
or improve the land. We supply best live stock at 
actual cost—give you the benefit of expert work on 
our demonstration farms—equip you with a ready- 
made farm prepared by our agricultural experts if 
you don’t want to wait for a crop. All these lands 
on or near railways, near established towns. Free 
booklets on Manitoba, Alberta or Saskatchewan. Ai 
dress B. N. THORNTON, Colonization Commissioner, 
112 West Adams St, Chicago. 


a aay 











5500 BUYS 190 acres productive York state dairy 
farm, first-class buildings, fruit and water, 1% miles 
ceamery and general store. % mile church 288 
school, 4 miles railroad town, Borden’s conden 
terms $2500 cash, balance on time. VALLEY FAL Mi 
AGENCY. Owego, N Y. 


SEVENTEEN THOUSAND buys 275 acres, fifty 
cho'ee Holstein cows, worth five thovfind. Buildings 
worth ten thousand. Fodder, tools. Milk paso 4 


o six thousand yearly. Easy terms. 
a BANK, Springville, 


NY. 








=—* 
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irrigation. This may be caused by dis- 
ease in the eye itself or due to some 
outside condition, such as a dark 
stall, or a stall where the bright sun- 
light strikes the eyes. If either of the 
latter conditions exist, they should be 
corrected, and if the trouble is in the 
eye itself it is only a matter of time 
before blindness will result. The best 
general eye remedy is boric acid 1 tea- 
spoonful to 1 pint of boiled strained 
water; put a few drops in eye two or 
three times a day with a feather or 
medicine dropper. | 


Preventing Turkey Blackhead 


[From Page 674.] 

older and develop a 
16th week the 
given as much 





birds become 
taste for it. After the 
young turkeys may be 
as they will consume, both curd and 
whey. The latter may be given io 
some extent in place of water. 
When Grain Ration Should Start 
The mixed grain ration also begins 
with the third week, and continues 
until the 17th week, when it is re- 
placed by equal parts of corn and 
wheat. 
This 
primarily 
and yards, 
Nothing can be 
regarding the f 


feeding is devised 
raised in pens 
limited range. 
at this time 
ding of turkeys on 
wide range. This problem is a differ- 
ent 1e, and will be considered later. 
The method of feeding is the result of 
long experience, and seems better 
suited to the conditions mentioned 
than any other methods tried. But 
it is not impossible that, as the in- 
vestigators gain further knowledge of 
the actions of various constituents of 
the rations, and of acid-containing 
foods on the lopment of the par- 
asites of blac ead in the intestinal 
tract of the birds, the schedule pre- 
sented will und important modi- 
fications. Long cxperience at the ex- 
periment station shows that turkeys 
can be raised in yards and pens as 
successfully as in free range, provid- 
ed they can be kept free from black- 
head, 


of 
turkeys 

very 

stated 


method 
tor 


or on 


rgo 





How Dairy Success Was Won 
[ Fror 


meal and g 
ration. A 
from 30 to 40 
and five pounds 


Page 683.] 

feeds for his grain 
0d preducing cow gets 
pounds of corn silage 
each of mixed hay 
and oats and pea hay daily and 10 
pounds’ of grain divided into two 
feeds. The grain ration is kept up all 
through the and the portions 
are supplemented by green. corn fod- 
der. Through this system, which is 
simply putting a little business prac- 
tice into the dairy work, Mr Weld 
has raised the average yearly produc- 
tion of milk of his herd from 4400 
pounds a cow to 7144-pounds a cow, 
or 62%, and the butter fat from 186 
pounds to 338 pounds a cow, or 81%. 
During 1912 the average return for 
every dollar expended for feed for the 
“cows was $1.56, and the average cost 
of 100 pounds of milk was $1.09. The 
prime factors in his herd improve- 
ment work have therefor been, first, 
selecting the high producers; second, 
the use of only pure-blood Guernsey 
sires; and third, better and more 
liberal feeding as the production was 
stimulated. This all means that he 
has studied his situation, tried to im- 
prove himself as he improved the 
animals of his herd, and constantly 
kept a close persenal supervision of 
all the details of his dairy and farm 
work, 


year, 


i. 





Hogs in Rape—I sowed my rape 
patch of % acre April 22. I mixed three 
pounds rape seed with 100 pounds 
fertilizer and drilled it on the half 
acre. As -soon as I see an oc- 
casional yellow bloom I turn 
on it six hogs each morning, 
taking my hogs up each night to slop 
them. A few weeks before butcher- 
ing I feed a little corn. They do bet- 
ter if you keep water in one end of 
the patch for them to wallow in. A 
rape patch will save you 500% in the 
amount of corn fed. Sow your rape 
when the ground is a little moist from 
now till the first of June.—I[R. F. 
Riley, West Virginia. 

In my locality turnips are seeded 
after removing some consummated 
crop such as peas, beans or early po- 
tatoes. The ground is carefyily plowed 
and thoroughly fined. About July 20 
the seed is put on and covered lightly 
with a harrowing. Great care should 
be taken not to get the turnip seed 
too thick.—[W. H, Smith, Mlinois, 
pis 59 est7 


ear: . > 1 BASTAAG | 


.,,now oe shale, fertilizers and 
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TOBACCO 


Plants Encounter Cold Weather 


Tobacco farmers are_well pleased 
in some sections with the progress 
made by the young plants in the seed 
beds, while in others, namely Ohio 
growth has been slow and rather un- 
satisfactory. In that state farm 
work on tobacco fields is backward 
because of recent floods which have 
caused -the ground to be difficult to 
plow and harrow in some places. The 
spring is late and the young plants 
have not made a rapid growth. How- 
ever, many farmers prefer to plant 
their tobacco late rather than early 
as plants set out early often have to 
be reset. 

The aim of the tobacco 
to have his plants make a steady 
growth from the time the seed is 
planted until harvest. The following 
paragraphs written by growers give 
a lucid idea of conditions locally in 
the cigar leaf sections of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, thus adding 
to the testimony cf tobacco farmers 
in American Agriculturist of last 
week. 





grower is 


Progress Slow in Ohio 

We are having a late spring here 
and by reason of the late flood con- 
ditions the land is not in the best 
Shape for work. It is inclined to be 
rough. There will be a decrease in 
acreage of itobacco, ‘probably 5%. 
Plant beds are late but the plants 
show a good stand and healthy so far. 
Marketing conditions are very un- 
satisfactory. That is the cause of de- 
crease, also the lack of help. Quite 
a lot of 1912 crop unsold. Prices 
have been 8 to 9c for Spanish, 6 to 
7%ec for Dutch and seeed. The 1913 
crop will set late unless conditions 
are more favorable soon.—[D. R., Tip- 
pecanoe City, O. 

As a rule the tobacco beds are not 
up to standard and some are a total 
failure. Farmers discouraged as to 
price of tobacco. A good many crops 
of 1912 not sold.—[C. C., West Mid- 
dletown, O. 

Weather has been against 
spring. Ground hard and dry. 
will be a shortage in acreage this 
year. Piants are very small. After 
the great flood the ground was left in 
a bad condition. Planting will be at 
least two weeks late.—[W. F. L., Cov- 
ington, O. 

Soil and climate very poor. Acreage 
about the same. Plants are slow in 
coming up. Frost May 10 hurt a 
great many plants. Very dry.—[N. 
F., Oxford, O. 

Outlook for a big acreage is not 
very good. Farmers can get more 
out of their land by raising corn and 
hogs. Prospect is good for plants, 
the ground is about all plowed but 
cannot be put in order on account of 
being very dry¥ This section has but 
very little old tobacco, all sold at 
About 9c.—{H. M. C., Lytle, O. 

The prospects are very good with 
the early plowing. Acreage will be 
25% short. Plants in general are not 
doing well. Some good beds, but 
the majority very late-—-[{J. C. C., 
Germantown, O. 

Tobacco crop prospect is way short 
this year, 35 to 40% at least in seed- 
leaf as sheds are washed away in 
Miami valley and Twin Creek where 
90% of seed is raised. Plants doing 
well as average in years. The 1912 
seed selling 8% to 10c, Spanish about 
the same.-—[E. B., Carlisle, O. 

There will not be much change in 
acreage, more Spanish than last sea- 
son. Change from Dutch to Spanish 
since the flood of March 23. Ground 
has been in bad shape but recently 
have had good rains to get it in con- 
dition. Plants are coming on rea- 
sonably well under fair conditions. 
May be able to plant some by June 1. 
About all of the old tobacco gone 
from the farmers’ hands.—[N. W. C., 
Arcanum, ©. 


Good Start in New York 

The tobacco acreage in the town of 
Horseheads will be increased about 
10% over 1912 acreage, due to the 
price of 1912 being better than 
three crops prior to that year. A 
little more interest is manifest among 
growers than in the past three years. 
The plants in the beds are looking 
well and are more forward than at 
this time last season. Growers gen- 
erally believe this will be a good to- 
baceo year and are making an effort 
to grow a good crop.—[J. C. M., El- 
mira, N Y. 

In our BiBg Flats section the to- 
bacco growers are expecting to set 
out about the same number of acres 
as last year. Plants have a good 
start in beds and are fuily up to last 
year’s growth. Setting will start June 
1. Last few days the weather has 
been very cold and dry but I don’t 
think plants were tapered. especially 
those under glass. The growers are 
pre- 
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paring their fields for transplanting 
the plants.—(P. C., Big Flats, N Y. 

The early spring gave the growers 
a good start for sowing seed beds. 
Plants have a good start, at least two 
weeks better than ast year. Beds 
are looking good. Because of dry 
weather growers are sprinkling beds 
often. Most beds are covered with 
canvass. Acreage same as last year. 
All of 1912 out of farmers’ hands in 
this immediate vicinity. Prices 
ranged from 5 to 14c in bundle.—[L. 
D. B., Oswego Falls, N Y. 

The tobacco beds are all seeded and 
most of them are doing well. The 
weather has been very warm until 
the past few days. The prospect for 
the usual amount of tobacco to be 
set is about the same as for the past 
two or three years. The season is 
two weeks earlier than common, and 
work as well as fruit is nearly three 
weeks earlier than last year. Farm- 
ers are way ahead. We need rain as 
no water has failen in three weeks. 
{J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y 

We are having a cold, dry period 
with several freezes lately. Work in 
tobacco land is about at the usual 
stage. Plant beds are healthy, etc. 
Acreage will be about the same as for 
the past two years. No old tobacco in 
farmers’ hands.—[{E. M, L., Low- 
man, N Y¥. 

Cold Retarded Pennsylvania Plants 

Plants are progressing nicely, plant- 
ing will begin in about two weeks. 
Soil is in fine condition. Weather is 
rather cool, but as plants are pro- 
tected there is no fear. Plants will 
not be as plentiful as usual, but when 
time for planting is here plants will 
go around. Acreage will be 10% less 
than last year of the seedleaf variety. 
Some are planting potatoes, others are 
putting’ out Havana. There will be 
5% of the Havana seed.—[A, C., Lan- 
disfield, Pa. 

It is cold but dry 
for young plants. 
acreage in tobacco 
less than last year, and raisers will 
put out more Havana seed. There 
is still quite a quantity of last season’s 
production in the hands of the rais- 
ers which no doubt could be bought 
almost at any figure, but the local 
buyers seem to be well supplied with 
goods of inferior quality, especially 
hail-cut goods, hence there is little 
business done in that line. Plants 
make slow pregress on account of 
late cold weather, and the planting 
season will be two weeks later than 
usual.—[C. H., Marietta, Pa. 


and unfavorable 
This season's 
will be one-third 





We have had high tariff long enough 
to know that farmers are not benefited 
by it. What good is the 12-cent duty 
on wool when the farmer is selling his 
wool at 15 cents per pound, The tariff 
wool seems to be a mighty good thing 
for the retailer to hide behind. Here 
they sell sugar at 6 and 7 cents, while 
[ can buy it at retail in Chicago or 
Pittsburgh for 4 cents. The farmer is 
not the only person to be considered 
in a matter of this kind. Down with 
special privilege!—[Elmer FE. Craft, 
Jefferson County, Pa. 








HER “‘BEST FRIEND”’ 
A Woman Thus Speaks of Postum. 


We usually consider our best friends 
those who treat us best. 

Some persons think coffee a real 
friend, bat watch it carefully awhile 
and observe that it is one of the mean- 
est of all enemies for it stabs one 
while professing friendship. ; 

Coffee contains a poisonous drug— 
caffeine—which injures the delicate 
nervous system and frequently sets up 
disease in one or more organs of the 
body, if its use is persisted in. 

“I had heart palpitation and nerv- 
ousness for four years and the doctor 
tcld me the trouble was caused by 
coffee. He advised me to leave it off, 
but I thought I could not,” writes a 
Wis. lady. 

“On the advice of a friend I tried 
Postum and it so satisfied me I did 
not care for coffee after a few days’ 
trial of Postum. 

“AS weeks went by and I continued 
to use Postum my weight increased 
from 98 to 118 pounds, and the heart 
trouble left me.. I have used it a year 
now and am stronger than I ever was. 
I can hustle upstairs without any 
heart palpitation, and I am free from 
nervousness, 

“My children are very fond of Pos- 
tum and it agrees with them. My sis- 
ter liked it when she drank it at my 
house; now she has Postum at home 
and has become very fond of it. You 
may use my name if you wish as I am 
not ashamed of praising my best 
friend—Postum.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle, Creek, Mich. 

Postum now comes in new concen- 
trated form called Instant Postum. It 
is regular Postum, so processed at the 
factory that only the soluble portions 
are retained. 

A spoonful of Instant Postum with 
hot water, and sugar and cream to 
taste, produce instantly a_ delicious 
beverage. 

Write for the little book, 
to Weliville 

“There's a Reason” for Postum. 
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Roll, too on F Sq. Feet et 
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Galvo brand! 
Rubber 
Made to Withstand | Any Weather 


In offered for @ limited time 
Bend 





WO EXTAA CHARGE 
for CEMENT and 
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New Meesse 
CENTRAL ROO ROOFING & SUPPLY 
. Morgan Street Dept. 175 





Direct 
Running Saw Mill 





You can make big money with this mill, ag it will 
Produce more lumber at less expense than any other 
mill made. Full power of steam applied @ to 
saw. Simple, compact and durable. Our 

wit tell you ali about it. If interested in sawmill 
machinery, it will pay you to send for it today. 


WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dept. B, Bartley, N. J. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
ee by 6 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED PREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices, 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK PR —s 


Telis all about Paint and Painting for Perebin 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by pa’ 
fading. chalking and peeling. Valuable info 

free to a. with Sample Color Cards. Write me, 
IT NO I can save you money 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W.¥. 


WE L L DRILLING 


MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles, a drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. M 

on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse pow- 
Strong, simple and —— Any mechanic 
te them easily. Send for catalog. 











Kanneberg 
Are Easy to Lay 


ust a hammer and nails. Go on 
en Oe last lo: a Songes and always look 
shingles. 


Steel Shingles 
“We Pay the Freight” 


make the most economical roof. First 
cost is low; there's no sepals expense, 
Bo not curl, rot, dro 


y Patent 
eck Joint is absolutely water- “tight and 
allows for expansion. heads are 
——— from L=3 Inelegar ‘ 

r galvanized shi ay 
Ours what poe hinglens agerone a 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALD PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH OOMPARISONS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats 


1918 41912 1913 1912 
564% .8042 .38 58 
-63 86 : -64 
-67 91 49% = .66 
46%, 81 32 55% 
80% 33 .60 
of 164 _ 78% 55 
eoee 110 2 67 4 _- 





Cash or 
Spot 


Liverpool 





In wheat, the dominating factor of 
splendid promise in winter wheat ter- 
ritory is the one thing above all others 
which shapes the market. Recent 
needed rains in the southwest brought 
moisture, which many in the trade 
believe will carry the crop through to 
maturity, and operators are more in- 
clined to sell new crop deliveries than 
to buy. As a result, following tempo- 
yary upturn last week, July wheat at 
Chicago declined a plump 2c to 57%ec p 
bu, with Sept much the same level. 
There was some trading in Dec around 
89% @90%c. More or less strength 
prevailed in May delivery, under tem- 
porary support of shorts, this month 
selling around S9@M0c, Cash wheat 
was firm and weak by turn, the con- 
tract grade being relatively better 
supported than anything else. The 
flour trade was quiet and undertone 
easy, The milling demand for wheat 
was moderate, with No 2 spring around 
$8 @91c bu, No 2 hard winter 90@ 
92c, No $ rea 94c @ $1, 

orn planting has been pushed rap- 
idly, under reasonably favorable con- 
ditions, according to trade advices, 
and rains were reported to have given 
the crop a promising start. Under the 
general situation, including the fact 
of liberal reserves from the old crop, 
support in the corn market was most- 
ly lacking. May corn sold off frac- 
tionally to figures around 56c p bu, 
July 551,¢, subsequently recovering a 
trifle, with No 2 in store 36@56%c. 
Some trading was reported in Dec de- 
livery (which of course means corn 
grown in 1918) at 54@55c p bu. 

Recent strength in the oats market 
due to temporary fear over dry spots 
in the oats area gave way to weakness, 
Needed rains fell, and this proved too 
much for the enthusiasm of the bulls, 
and last week’s early advance was lost. 
Liberal trading was noted in July oats 
around 35% @36c p bu; Sept fractional 
discount. At one time May was strong 
under some congestion, and buying for 
discount, Standard oats in store 37 
'@37%c p bu, 

Rye prices fell off from recent spurt 
of firmness, and there were transac- 
tions on the basis of G2c p bu for No 
2 on track. Receipts were small, but 
60 was the demand. 

The barley trade has developed into 
a quiet affair under rather small re- 
ceipts and somewhat indifferent de- 
mand. All grades were salable at 
about recent prices, good to fcy malt- 
ing barley 62@68c p bu, feed grades 
42 @50c, 

Field seeds were without important 
development and generally steady in 
tone. Some timothy moved on the 
basis of about 4c p lb for prime qual- 
ity, with clover inactive and difficult to 
quote, good to choice somewhere 
around 14@16c. Flaxseed continued 
quiet and fairly steady in tone. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES ~ 
New York Boston Chicago 


The corrected report recently given 
out by 46 large storage warehouses 
laces the butter content in these 
ness on May 1 as 846,027 lbs, against 
1,476,822 on May 1 last year. This 
shows that the amount of butter on 
May 1 this year was 630,795 lbs less 
than ona like date a year ago, instead 
of an increase, as at first reported. 

The output of oleo in the Chicago 
district for Apr took a big jump over 
that of a year ago, 340,522 lbs of col- 
ered, and 8,263,640 lbs of uncolored 
being sold, a total of 8,604,192, against 
@ total of 6,891,144 Ibs for the same 
month a year ago. 

A fortnight ago butter storage 
started in the large markets, but it 
was not until last week that any no- 
ticeable amount was put away in cool- 
ers. Prices declined until extra cmy 
butter last week sold at Chicago at 27c 
p lb. Dealers are hesitant about put- 
ting away butter at this price, or even 
at a lower figure, because of the al- 
most certainty of a lower import duty, 
At the time eggs were first put into 
storage, early in Apr, buyers were 
talking of opening the season at 17c p 
doz, Prices started at 1714 @18c, and 
before the close of the month the great 
bulk of the stock was acquired at 18% 
@19¢. 

At New York, fey emy stock is 
quoted at about 29c p 1b, although it 
is possible to buy very good butter at 
'%@1c p Ib under this figure, Lower 
grades of cmy butter keep. closely 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


cleaned up, and there is not much 
stock offering under 27%%c. Dairy but- 
ter sells at 25@28%c, 

At Elgin, Il], May 19, emy butter 
ranged from 28@28%éc p lb, with most 
ot it going at 28%4¢, 

At Columbus, cmy butter 3lc p Ib 
dairy 19c. 

At Albany, cmy 32c, dairy 30c. 

AtSyracuse, dairy 33c, emy 34c, 

At Buffalo, cmy 30c, dairy 27c. 

At Baltimore, cmy 32%4c, dairy 27a 

At Cincinnati, cmy 32c, dairy 24144¢ 

Cheese 

At New York, the cheese trade con- 
tinues steady. The -finest qualities of 
fresh cheese sel]l at 13c p lb, and there 
is a liberal offering of quality a little 
under the finest which is not moving 
so well quoted at 10@12c, The mar- 
ket on old cheese is dull but steady, 
selling at 10@17c, according to style; 
skims, fresh, 7@10c, held 9% @13c, 

At Cuba, N Y, there were 646 bxs 
of cheese solid on the Cuba market to- 
day at a ruling price of 13%4c; 486 bxs 
at 138%4c, 160 bxs at 131Ke, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
ali instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From. these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

hen gold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 

Apples 

Last week saw the finish of the ex- 
port trade in apples from, the Atlan- 
tic ports. Figures compiled by the 
Statistical department of the Boston 
chamber of commerce show that New 
York led in exports with Halifax sec- 
ond and Boston third; Montreal, Port- 
land and St John followed in order. 
The previous season, Halifax led while 
New York was second and Boston 
third. Total shipments from all At- 
lantic ports for the season just ended 
were close to three million bbls, That 
total exceeds the previous season by 
about 200,000 and marks a new high 
record in the export of apples. Ex- 
ports from New York alone were 
close to a million bbls, 

At New York, 
active and firm 
$3 @4.25 p_ bbl, 
Baldwin 3.50@4 

At Boston, No 1 
well, Greening $2@2.50 p bbl, 
24 3.50, Ben Davis 1.50@2, 


the apple market is 
Ben Davis quoted at 
Northern Spy 3@5, 
5, Greening 3@4.75. 
apples sell fairly 
3aldwin 


Eggs 
the corrected 
there 


report 
were 
ezes 
966, - 


According to 
of the 44 storage houses, 
on May 1, 1,052,012 cases of 
stored in these houses, against 
306 cases for thai day last year. 

At New York, the market tone is 
steady on highest grades, with n 
change in general range of values. 
The trade is in somewhat chaotic con- 
dition in regard to damage claims, 
because the railroads are refusing to 
permit the inspection of goods on the 
dock unless they show external evi- 
dence of breakage. It is true that a 
big percentage of the breakage is 
found in cases that show no outside 
evidence of damage. Under the new 
rules of the trunk line association, no 
allowance for damage will be made 
on goods taken from the dock with- 
out external evidence of damage. Re- 
celvers are generally accepting these 
consignments under _ protest. Best 
Tenn stock brings 18%@19c p doz, 
most of the western supply sells in a 
range from 20@2l1c, fresh gathered 
are quoted at 21@23c, nearby whites 
21@24c, nearby browns 20@22c. 

Poultry 

At New York, heavy fowls have ac- 
cumulated, but light fowls fairly 
cleaned up. Prices have ruled slightly 
wegker on live poultry; near by and 
western broilers were quoted at 32@ 
33c p 1b, southern 3l1c, fowls 16c, old 
roosters 10c, Prices have been sus- 
tained on fancy grades of dressed 
fowls, but the demand is not especially 
active, Fresh-killed, dry-picked, iced 
southern and western fowls were 
quoted at 18%c, Phila and L I squab 
broilers 40@70c p pr, Pa broilers 30@ 
32c.p 1b, western dry fowls in boxes 
18% @19%e. Frozen poultry con- 
tinues slow, with broilers 24@28c, 
roasters 19@ 22c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, a few Fla water- 
melons and muskmelons have been 
arriving. Recent sales are $50@70 p 
100 for the watermelons. North and 
South Carolina strawberries brought 
4@1le p qt, Md and Va 6@ 13c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, timothy hay con- 
tinues to meet a good demand, but 
buyers are getting a little more ad- 
vantage, especially on medium and 
lower grades. In large bales No 1 
timothy is quoted up to $22.50 p ton, 
standard 21, No 3 18.50, clover light 
20, ‘heavy mixed 17, rye straw 25, 
oats 12, 

Onions 

Normal acreage if onions in this vi- 
cinity is about 400. This year it will 
not exceed 100 acres.- The weather is 
dry and cold. Last week killed about 
one-half of the 100 acres. There will 


not be to exceed 50 acres harvested 
in this place.—[S. B., Nappc.ee, Ind. 

About 35,000 bus of onions dumped 
out of storage in this locality. Acreage 
for this year about the same as last 
year, Seeding all done. Weather con- 
ditions favorable.—[C. J. S., Racine, 
Wis, 

The attempt of some Tex onion 
growers to get the others to restrict 
their shipments to northern markets 
was not as successful as hoped.” It is 
estimated that the pro rata shipment 
was exceeded by at least 100%, and 
with the largest number of agents in 
the field that ever sold onions, price 
cutting has continued, and buyers 
have operated timidly lest prices go 
tobogganing. One of the interesting 
developments of the situation is that 
one Tex growers’ assn has been ship- 
ping onions to be distributed by wom- 
en’s clubs in Kansas City, instead of 
through regularvagents. 

The prospects in this vicinity on the 
onion crop are good ,and the acreage 
is going to be larger than ever before, 
All onions are seeded and by present 
appearances the stand will be good, 
put it is a little early to predict any- 
hing.—[W. D. D., Racine, Wis. 

Acreage about the same as last 
year. Price through the winter was 
as low as 40c. Conditions for seed- 
ing are two weeks earlier than last 
year.—[W. G., Swampscott, Mass. 

Onion acreage for 1913 will be some- 
what smaller, probably 20%. Onions 
coming up hicely and weather fine.— 
[M. W., Kimmell, Ind. 

Indiana and Ohio onions continue to 
come out of storage as the trade de- 
mands in the Ohio valley markets, and 
this necessarily keeps the price of Tex 
onions low. Quotations continue below 
the $1 p cra line, selling early this 
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week at about 90c p cra for yellow on- 
ions; white, of which there is a short 
supply, find slow consumption at 1.65. 
At New York, onions are weak 
under excessive offerings, especially 
from Tex. White Tex were quoted at 
90c @$1.75 p cra, yellow 60@90c, new 
Bermuda 1@1.10 p cra. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, demand for feed is 
dull and prices steady. Standard mid- 
dlings are quoted at $21 p ton, oil 
meal 28.50, bulk bran 20.50, middlings 
2U@ 25, grits 1.58 p 100 lbs, flakes. 1.90. 
Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus has been 
in light receipts, with demand firm; 
fcy white colossal quoted at $2@2.75 p 
doz bchs, heavy green colossal $2.50@ 
3.50,green prime $1.50@2.25, Beets and 
carrots drag, and beans are in heavy 
supply, Fla wax selling at $1@1.75 p 
bskt, S C and Ga green or wax $1.25@ 
2. Egg plants and peppers are in free 
supply and selling slowly; peas plenti- 
ful and lower, selling at $1@1.75 p 
bskt. Cauliflowers are plentiful from 
Va at 75c@$1 p bskt, southern beets 
$2@6 p 100 behs, southern carrots $1 
@38, southern cucumbers $1.50@2.50 p 
bskt, S C cabbage $1@2.50 p cra, Fla 
celery $1.50@3.50 p case. 

Potatoes 


About the usual area of potatoes 
will be planted this season. The pres- 
ent weather for planting is good, dry 
and cool. Grapes are killed and all 
fruits very seriously damaged. Pota- 
toes are being delivered at stations at 
40c p bu. Dairying is our specialty.— 
[A. L., Troy, Pa. 

I think there will be a slight in- 
crease in the acreage of potatoes in 








The K-r-i-t - Farmer 
goes everywhere and 
:always gets back 


That is the reason that he isa 


4A K-r-i-t-Farmer. 


That is the reason 


that 4000 farmers are driving K-r-it 


cars. 

The K-r-i-t is designed and built to meet the condi- 
tions, solve the problems and stand the severe test of 
the car that means real economy, real convenience, real 


service to the farmer. 


The K-r-i-t-Farmer goes everywhere—and he always 
goes. You name us your county and we'll name you not 
only your nearest K-r-i-t dealer, but a dozen K-r-i-t-Farm- 
ers who will tell you why they bought K-r-i-t-s, 

The K-r-i-t-Farmer always gets back because he drives a car de- 
signed and built for his roads, his sand, his hills and his income. 

Power, strength, reliability, safety and durability are built into 
the K-r-i-t, They are K-r-i-t character. 

You will find them embodied in the K-r-i-t motor; the K-r-i-t 


transmission; and the K-r-i-t axle. 


The verdict of 4000 farmers is that the K-r-i-t is the Low-Priced 


car of High-Priced Efficiency. 


K-r-i-t-Farmers go everywhere and always come back because 


they drive K-r-i-t-s. 


4000 K-r-i-t-Farmers will give you in their own language the 


story of their K-r-i-t-s. 


Then we will send the K-r-i-t out to your farm. Write today. 


Krit Motor Car Company, 


1612 Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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5 Year Guaranteed Buggies , 
__At-72-Refail Price 4 


You take no risK when you buy a buggy 


from use We guarantee it to please you, and to be a bigger 
value for your money than you can get anywhere else, or you 
needn't keep it. Reference; §, Ul. Nat!. Bank, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Mutual Buggies, Surreys, Wagons, etc., are 
‘ sotyitehwakint 
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the highest quality, h 


N 


wale 


4iZ built. The only line guaranteed 5 years. We sell PIT ARS \y 


direct at wholesale prices—and save you $25.00 to 


A" As $100.00. Write for catalog and deli 


: MUTUAL HARNESS at $5.85 per set up: double 
$14.10 up; work harness $19. up, all genuine leath- 

er; highest quality; Fully Guaranteed 25 to 
MUTUAL CARRIAGE 6 HARNESS MFG. CO 
or Station 42E, 290 Filth Ave., New York 


50% cheaper than retail, 


— —— aes 


SENT ON APPROVAL, 


Catalog Free. Write today. 
St. Louis, lil. 
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this section of the county this year. 
Most of the crop was put in at about 
the tsual time with soil in fair to ex- 
tra good condition. Some early patches 
are up with a good stand and being 
cultivated, Bugs have made their ap- 
pearance, Very few potatoes in first 
hands. Stores paying 50 to 60c p bu 
for good stock.—[S, M. R., Belleville, 
Ill 


At New York, 
liberal supply and 


new potatoes are in 
market is inclined 


to be weak. Florida, white, sell at 
$40 4.50 p bbl, other southern 3.25@ 
4.25, Permuda 345.25, southern red 


2.25@ 3.75, old 
ISU Ibs, 

At Foston, a firm market rules, with 
improving Somand. Maine potatoes are 
quoted at $1.354 140 p 2-bu bag, Jer- 
sey sweet 125 p bskt, 

Wool 

Dealers in wool-in America’s larges 
market, Zoston, have changed their 
tactics, realizing that it does. their 
cause no good, nor that of the farm- 
ers, to continue to bear the market 
this spring because of the anticipated 
lowering of the wool tariff. The past 


potatoes L75@2.15 p 


fortnight the market has been dis- 
posed to improve and prices are pos- 
Sibly a shade higher. The Mont clip 
recently sold at 16%c p Ib, against 2U0c 
a year ago. A clip'of lambs’ wool 
which showed a lighter shrinkage sold 
at 17%ec A few sales of Mich and 


Ohio wool have been reported at high- 
er prices than ruled recently, or 22@ 
23c, but these were only small trans- 
actions, Manufacturers continue their 
hand-to-mouth buying, and foreign 
trade is on the same basis. Western 
conditions show little, if any, change 
from that reported last year, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITII ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle, Hose, Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs < he 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Chicago ...... $9.00 $9.25 $8.50 $7.95 $6.25 $6.40 
New York .... 8.50 8.65 9.00 8.10 6.50 6.50 
Bufts! eee 8.60 9.00 8.80 8.20 6.00 6.75 
Sans City .. 8.55 9.0 8.40 7.95 6.25 0 
Pittsburg . 8.60 8.90 8.80 8.20 5.75 6.25 
At Chicago, all the grades of beef 
cattle are holding up fairly well in 


price, the bulk of sales ranging from 
$7.60 @ 8.50 p 100 lbs, with the extreme 
range up to as high as 9, But a little 
larger supplies of late have enabled 
the killers to hammer the price down 


a few cents on 100 lbs, heavy weight 
beeves weighing about 1550 Ibs, which 
three weeks ago sold at 9,10, late last 


week would not command much over 
9. A spreail of S@S8.G60 takes the bulk 
of good to choice 1100 to 1450-lb steers 
and a good lot of short-feds, as well 
as some 1300 and bigger cattle, made 
G10 7.0. 

The movement of feeder cattle from 


Tex and N M on Kan and Okla pas- 
tures has not been very heavy this 
spring, according to the orders for 
care for moving the cattle. It is stated 


about 40% 
from the 


that Okla will have only 
as many Cattle as last year 
South, and Kan about 65%. Cattle 
were not available in the first place, 
and then grass owners pushed up the 
price of pastures 

The heavy run of hogs resulted in 
prices declining. Demand from the 
east for shipment of hogs from wes$- 
ern markets has been weak, and this 


has played into the packers hands, 
allowing them to hammer prices. 
The spread in quotations continues 
narrow, $8.10@ 8.50. p 100 Ibs. 

Buyers have control of the sheep 
and yearlings trade and prices have 
been » shed downward 4% to %e p 


Ib. Kastern conditions are not fav- 
erable to a good market, and this, of 
course, places sellers in the western 
markets at a disadvantage, Shorn 
Mative ewes $646.50, inferior to 
medium__ lots 5@5.00, odd wethers 
6.254 6.75. A few odd wooled weth- 
ers are arriving, commanding about 
7, with yearlings t: uken at 74 7.68, 
bucks 6G, native lambs 7.35@8.40. 





OHTO—At Columbus, corn 
bu, oats 40c, bran $24 p ton, middlings 
26, timothy hay 12.50, steers 6@Sc p 
Ib, veal calves 9c, hogs Sic, sheep 2 


nMe p 


@44c, eggs 20c p doz, fowls 14c p Ib, 
chickens 15c, potatoes (ic p bu, cab- 
bage 2.25 p 100 Ibs, turnips 25c p doz 


behs, strawberries 2.5043 p ra. 


At Cleveland, eggs 20c p doz, fowls 
18c P lb, broilers 38c, potatoes T0e p 
bu, beets and carrots 6Uc p doz, as- 
paragus $1, spinach 75c p bx, radishes 
15c p doz, rhubarb 1c, No 2 red wheat 
1.10 p bu, No 3 yellow corn filc, oats 
40l4c, timothy hay 15 p ton, hogs 
8%c p Ib, clipped lambs 7% c, sheep 
6c, calves 8@9%c, steers 61440 8\c. 

At Cincinnati, potatoes “ic p bu, 
rhubarb 12@15e p doz, asparagus $1 
@1.50, turnips We p bbl, parsnips 
1.25, spinach 1.50@1.75, hogs Sic p 


Ib, cattle T@S8c, sheep 4@5\%c, lambs 
74494 10c, calves 714%4@9c, eggs 19¢ p 

Son. chickens S0c_ p th, hens 141%4c. 
At! Pittsbarzh, timothy hay $16.50 


e ton, tye. straw 11.50, standard ‘oats 
2c p bu, yellow corn 67c, middlings 
22,25 p 


ton, bran 23, 
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Forward Guernsey Interests 





greatly en- 
over 


Guernsey breeders are 
after talking matters 
at the regular annual meeting last 
week in New York city. Not only 
has there been a tontinned growth in 
number of entries and transfers re- 
corded, but a greater number of cows 
are under test for advanced registry 
honors than ever in Guernsey history. 
Sec W. H. Caldwell of Peterboro, N 
H, in his report stated that the past 
year had been in every way the great- 
est in the history of the club, 

The registration of bulls shows a 
gain of 185% over five -years ago, of 
356% over 10 years ago and 727% 
over 20 years ago. The registration 
of cows shows an increase of 145% 
over five years ago. of 316% over 10 
years ago and of 700% over 20 years 
ago. The gain in transfers shows 
«qual activity. In 1898 there were 
$59 transfers; in 1908, 1659; in 1908, 
30S2; while four years later, in 1912, 


there were 8142. This is a gain of 
164% over five years ago, of 390°; 
over 10 years ago and 849% over 20 


years ago, 

During the year 613 animals were 
imported, consisting of 577 cows and 
36 bulls. Gradual and constant growth 
characterizes the advanced register 
work. On May 1, 1913, in this class 
were recorded 146 bulls, 2313 cows, 
and 197 have 


re-entered, Of the 2515 
records published to date, 394 exceed 
10,000 pounds of milk and over 500 
pounds of butter fat. During the year 
G2 members have been added to the 
club, making a total of 367 active 
members. The treasurer reported the 
total receipts for the year as being 
SU4,.G79 and of expenditures as being 
~476. He reports the financial 
standing of the club consisting in of- 
fice building, furniture, herd registers, 
invested funds and cash in hand, 
$32.540, with no liabilities whatever 
standing against the club The 
subscription price of the club jour- 
nal was increased from §&1 to $2 
a year. 





Prizes for Panama Exposition 


In addition to the usual prizes of- 
fered by the club, $500 was voted for 
the Panama exposition in 1915 at San 
Francisco. The club by an almost 
unanimous vote decided to give at- 
tention to the testing of grade Guern- 
sey cows. 

The officers elected for the coming 
vear are as follows: President, 
Charles L. Hill of Wisconsin: vice- 
presidents, ex-Gov W. D. 





already to 
and 410 
Anna in 
under 
date has 
and 282 
Pepack Pam in 


complete her test, wie has 
her credit 12.000 pounds of milk 
pounds of butter fat Pepack 
the four-year-old class has been 
test for six months and to 
given 7300 pounds of milk 
pounds of butter fat. 
the three-vear-old class has 
pleted her test, giving 10,681 
milk and 353 pounds of butter fat. 
cows have received no diffs 
from the rest of the herd 
no special feeding and no special effort 
to make a large record, The test show d 
that cows of this breed can and do pro 
duce profitable amounts of milk and 
butter under ordinary dairy conditions 
which entitles them to rank among the 
dairy breeds. he rules and regulations 
for advanced rezistration in the Duteh 
Belted association are médeled on the 
recognized rules of the other dairy 
eeds and conform in quantity of milk 


just com- 
pounds of 


These 


and fat to those of the Ayrshire asso- 
ciation, 





Dairy Cow Highly Specialized 
No farm animal is more highly spec- 
ialized than a first-class dairy cow. She 
has been developed from an ancestor 
which barely furnished subsistance for 
her young, and today it almost seems 
incredible the amounts of milk and 


butter that one cow will produce. It 
is usually the cow that produces the | 
mpst which does it the most economi- 
cally, The average cost of keeping a 
cow has increased from $59 and even 
less to approximately $90 per year. In 


conducted xperiments 
it was determined that the cows on the 
latter basis had a larger net profit to 
their credit than those that were kept 
for approximately half the money, The 
cow is a machine for converting feed 
stuffs into food products. and the mor: 
economically she does it the greater th 
profits. The larger the cow, all things 
considered, the greater the capac ity fo "1 
doing this work.—[J. FE. L 


some carefully 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





| EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Hoard of | 


Wisconsin and Ezra Michner of Penn- | 


sylvania; secretary and 
William H. Caldwell of Peterboro, 
N H. To the executive committee 
James Logan Fisher of Pennsylvania 
and Howard.PD. Tuthill of Connecti- 
cut were re-elected, 





The Annual Production of Milk 


From the average cow of. the dairy 


breeds milk contains about the 
same amount of fat, about one- 
half more proteids and a little more 
ash than is contained in the carcass 


of a 1200-pound steer. In addition to 
this the milk contains 300 to 400 pounds 
of milk sugar worth fully 9s much as 
ordinary sugar, of which there is none 
in the carcass of the steer. The av- 
erage dairy cow produces about 954 
pounds of milk solids, as against 548 
pounds of solids feund in the carcass 
of the steer. The cow produces prac- 
tically twice the amount of edible food 
elements in her milk in one year as 
does the steer and -the fat of the milk 
is more digestible and several times 
as valuable as the fat of the steer. The 
difference in favor of the cow  be- 
oonres still more striking when we con- 

vat the steer requires nearly two 


véars %of lineral feeding to build up 
hes reass while the solids in the 
cow's” milk are manufactured in less 
than one year.—[0O. F H., 


Records of Dutch Belted Cattle 


- Heretofore there have been few avail- 
able records of the productive power of 
Dutch Belted cattle. It is interesting to 
note that H. W. Lance, president of the 
Dutch Belted association, has placed his 
cattle under test,, the test. being under 
the supervision of the New Jersey ex- 
periment station. Of éight cows under 
test We note. some of the follawing in- 
teresting records. In the aged class is 
Pepack Duchess with still 60 days to 





treasurer, | 


, cows and heifers that are ju calf 








FOR SALE 
(ey Cows served to come fresh this fall and milking 
from thirty-five to forty pounds per day now 
20 Fresh cows; you will like them. Come see them 
milked. 
25 Cows due to calve this spring ; good size am? in 
fine condition. 
Registered bulls—registered cows also for sale. 


Dept. B. Bell "Phone No. 311-F-5. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y: 


Counties a” Bull Calf 


hern Feb. 12, 1913 He is large. straight and mighty 
well bred; he is dark colored Sire is Aaggie Cornu 
copia Johanna Lad &th, whose dam and sire’s dam av- 
erage 32.57 Ibs butter “from 710 Jos. milk in 7 days 
and over 129 lbs. butter from 2775 Ibs milk in 





30 days 
fam of calf is a l7-lb. three-year-old granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De Kol and her dam has an A. RB. O 
record of over 20 Ibs. Will gual this calf registered, 
t snsferred, crated and fo the cars for $60. This 
is a bargain HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., 
R. F. D. 2, West Winfield, N. Y. 








HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS sl 


50—Cows—50 
50—Heifers—50 2and 3-year-olis 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


time more young bull nedriy ready for service, horn 
June 11, 1912. of splendid conformation and breeding, 
King Lyons Spefford 19 Dam, Corona doh mona De 
Kol, 582.2 Ibs. milk, 21.05 Ibs butter in 7 days A 
great yearly producer She won the $40 prize in her 
S months after calving record at & years He is well 


Due to freshen soon 




















gtown, beautifully marked, straight and handsome 
Me ‘igree chart and price upon receipt of your inquiry. 
We offer the best of the 44 Ib. blood in all our young 


to King Lunde Pon- 
the $10,000 bull that heads our herd, 
& SON FABIUS, N. Y. 


tiac Kerndyke, 
H. KNAPP 








Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 














Fairmont 35% i 
“King Segis 

Prouting Ab. Alcartra” also of “To- 

GALT beste King Seeie’ s s0n. of 
— eKol Van Beers” 

the new 40-Ib cow. Send for their pedigrees. I have 
a few bull calves to dispose of, sired by “‘King."’ that 
would look well at the head of any herd. T wil! gladly 
send pedigree and photo of calves if you will tell me 
what age calf is wanted and price you are willing to pay. 


JOHN ARFMANN, 
Fairmont Farm Middletown, N,V 


BULL CALVES 
MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 


Several from two weeks to three months old, beau. 
tifnlly marked; very straight. square and level. Sire 
has a 30 !b. dam and 33 1b. grandam. Dams are sired 
by son of a 30 1b. cow. Write immediately. 


TVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. Y 


Chenango and Madison County 


pain a agg a cows Ay e peaey producers. Can 
furnish fres' od arby Springers at 
spasenaty’ prices. AWLEY a TRAVIS. Norwich, N.Y. 








¥ [17] 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


GSU 














HOLSTEIN- 5° 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS « ot, 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 








100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 

nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 3000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


Vv. 1 D. Robinson, 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


COWS. 





Heifers 
tember 





Edmeston, N. Y¥. 





November. J. 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in 
bull calves 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, 
and fresh cows, dnd balance due from Sep- 
R. FROST, Munnsville. » N _v. 


3 to 6 months old 


Prices right 
consisting 





cotor 


Alse 


The greatest of all Dairy Bulls is 


in ‘lis idttal Price $100.00 


Tramansburg, N. ¥. 


SJ lid 


| F. c. BIGGS, 


onl -lh cow ‘ a) «The 


Ban realy service 


butter 


King of the Pontiac 


fu 


season 





Tre Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 


A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 








HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


| From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 


| B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 





THE LAKESIDE HERD HOLSTEINS 


na ble 


HOM E OF" 
t 


ree A. 


a att at 
re 


est. class of young bulls of the breed 
R. O. records 
: Write for 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., 


some over 30 Ibs 


particulars 


backed 
Prices rea 


e 
if MODEL FAMIL t_ deg 


itty very highiy bred, reeorded, Holstein-Friesian 
eifers of various ages, nearly all from A. KR. 0. an- 
cesto Choice young cows with A. R. O. records. The 


Syracuse. N. Y. 





PIONEER FARM 
HERD 


Service bulls from dams with 
official milk and butter records. 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 








Dam js 


y 
butter in seven days and 134 Ibs 
tnequalled 
promptly 


big producers 


young cow of tremendous 
Sire is.3 
whose 





Homesiead, 


made. A Holstein 


when 


yr he will he gone 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO. - 


records of 35.55 
in thirty days were 


bDargain 


First check of $50 takes a splen- 
did young bull, born Dec. 26, 1912 


capacity 
grandson of Grace 
lbs. 


Act 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 





D 


Purchase a gr man, I 
30-1b. 
born Oct. 

price $100. 


eight 


| white; 
official 


days; price $150 
Cc. L. BANKS, Locus Steck Farm, New Berlin, N. ¥. 


daughters. Bull 


Aaggie Grace Butter " Boy~ 


daughters; dam has better than 


Great bargains. 


mprove Your Herd! 


Hengervel'! De Kol who has 
son of Pontiac Perseus, 
, 1912, three-fourths white, fine individual; 
Bull, born Jan. 5, 1913, fifteen-sixteentha 


ha s 
Ibs. 


in 8 





} 25.2 Tbs, 


Hinche 

Sire, King Pontiac Calypso, 
tiacs and out of a 24-Ib 
Dam of bull is Clyde Mercedes Clothilde 
She is a granddaughter of Sir Clyde 
is large and very straight. 
N. ¥ 


offers for sale 1 Holstein 
bull, born April 16, 
he by King of the Pon- 
De Ke 


daughter of Heng 


ol, 
ho. 


This bull 
Price $200 f o b Rochester, 
W. S. Hinchey, P. ©. Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥. 





60 Ths 


calves 


Boaneh 


Holsteins For Sale. 
due to freshen tu Aug Sept. 
of milh a day 10 2-ysr.-old heifers 
milk a day 
10 registered bull calves and grade 

8 Tully, N.Y. 
Fairview Village, Pa, 


reg. cows that 
ling hetfers, 

at farmers’ prices. Reagan 
adkiress 


and (ct., 


give 60 to 80 Ihe 


Piumiyn Farm 





Hopes ie Kol 
at 3 years, 629.9 Ibs. milk 


bern Dec 
Small 
in 7 days 


112 sire, 
Cornucopia, 21 


Write for prices to 
A. W. BROWN & SONS ° 


Price 


100 hea? high-grade Holstein cowa, 
that give 40 te 
25 head 
sear 

walt 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS H. F. BULL 


King Hengerveld Segis; dam, 
2 butter 


$75. 


West Winfield, N. ¥. 





G. 4 


King Pontiac Kenlowe, 
— cow 


NOTICE—DAIRYMAN 


A bull calf by 
% brother to world's 
. Sw . 


is 


Vrite me 


RON SPRINGS. N. ¥. 








FOR SALE—6 months old bull out of 16 Ib. 5 yr ad 
heifer. Sire, Jem Paul Johanna, out of Ib. cow, 
A bouncer—will weigh 506 Ibs. Color % white Ready 
for service August first. Price $50 with po pera. 
idéal Dairy Farm, Brown Brethers, Canton, N. ¥. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Holstein cattle, Percheron stallions, Cheshire 
write for sate list. Special offers in exceiler 
calves. C. Owen C 





<0wS, 


bull 


arman, Box E Trumansburg. N ¥. 


BULL CALVES 


Grandsons of King of the Pontiacs, from high produe- 


ing dam 


Prices $40 to $75 
FRANKLIN wooo ° 


WOODVILLE, N. ¥. 





Holstein Heifer : 


Granddaughter 
Woodcrest 
Nig De Kol and 


A and G Butter King. bred to son of King of Pontiacs 


ul S8-Ib. 


dam 








Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsvijie, N.V. N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


| New York 


Sanh ters for ~ 4 Official med at List of the 


Boe tO A Pedeki Ne 





sd 


it § 





CATTLE 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 














The Greatest Holstein Dispersion Sale Ever Known 


The Entire Crumhorn Herd to Be Closed Out in Public Auction at the 
Crumhorn Stock Farms, Pompton Plains, N. J., May 29 and 30, 1913 





This wonderful herd, long recog- 
nized as one of the best in respect to 
individual quality and breeding, has 
lately become famous through an ex- 
traordinary succession of 30-Ib. rec- 
ords. It was here that Johanna DeKol 
Van Beers crossed the 40-lb. mark and 
won the World’s Championship for 60, 
90 and 126 days. 


Other members of the herd now in 
test are making 30-lb. records, and the 
good work will continue to time of sale. 

The 150 head in the Crumhorn Herd 
include: Judge Hengerveld DeKol, the 
best son of Hengerveld DeKol, 32 of his 
daughters and 7 of his sons, several 
from 30-Ib. dams. 

King Pontiac Segis Clothilde, one of 
the best sons of King of the Pontiacs, 
and 25 of his daughters. 

When you write for catalog, be sure 
to mention American Agriculturist, and 
whether or not you expect to attend the 





aia eaanmees 


Pledge Spofford Calamity Paul, and 
five of his daughters. 

Thirteen daughters of Johanna DeKol 
2d’s Lad. 

Six daughters of Jewel Hengerveld 
DeKol, who was by Hengerveld DeKol, 
and from a daughter of DeKol Burke 

Daughters of King Segis, DeKol Hen 
gerveld Burke, Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest 
Lad, King Segis Beets, and other noted 
sires, 


TUBERCULIN TEST 


For several years past the Herd has 
been tuberculin tested annually. Every 
animal has proven sound in the last 
few tests. All over six months old | 
be tested again before the Saie. 


James M. Anderson, Prop. 
Frank Raycraft, Manager 








Sale. 


For Catalog Address 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager 


LACONA, N. Y. 






































Last Call 


for the 


Breeders’ 
Consignment Sale 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
June 5 and 


This, the sixteenth sale in 


famous, will record the high 


6, 1913 


a series that has become 


est standard « 


yet attained in a Holstein sale. 


In preceding issues we hav 


animals among the two hundred ; 


log—a revelation in high recor 


more complete information ; but tl 
than can be shown by advertise 


This is an invitation to you to be present and 


efits of the Sale. 


The Contributors — 


many distingui 
sold. 


d breeding—is waiting to give 


e told you of 


ind more to be 


1e animals themselves ar 


ments or pedigree charts. 


share in the ben- 


A A. Cortelyou, Somerville, N. J. 


Cc. 
A. A. 


Fisk, Syracus 
Hartshorn, 
H,. A. Moyer, Syraci 
«(. L. Roberts, Bas 
Wing R. 
Henry Stevens & S« 
Stevens Bros, Co., I 


Remember the date—June 5 
The Place—State Fair Grou 


e, N. 


Hamilton. N. Y. 
ae 


ise, N. 
king Ridge, N. J. 
y 


Smith, Syracuse, N. 


yn, Lacona, N. Y. 
aiverpool, N. Y. 


and 6, 
nds, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Auctioneers—Kelley, Haeger, Perry, Mack. 
For Catalog (riow ready) address 


E. M. HASTINGS, 


N. B.—When writing for catalog be sure to mention . 


durist, and state whether or not you 


Sale Manager, asin N. Y. 


Imerican Agricud- 


expect to attend the Sale. 








The Woodcrest 


Bull 


Sale 





MAY 28, 191 


PROMPTLY AT, 
9.30 A. M. 





A sale of bulls of the sort you need to 


build up your herd. 


Immediately following the Woodcrest-Oakland 
Sale will occur a sale of about thirty bulls of Wood- 
crest breeding—not the ones we couldn’t sell, but 
the ones we have been saving for this particular 


event. 


Pietje 22d’s 
from high 


Six sons - of 
Woodcrest Lad, 
record dams. 

Five sons of Pietje 22d’s Son. 

‘These two sires are sons of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcas- 
tic Lad and Pietje 22d (31.62- 
Ibs.), the greatest imported 
cow in America. 

Four sons of Sir Prilly Segis, 
who was by King Segis and 


The number includes: 


from the 30-lb. 4-vear-old Prilly 
Princess Julia De Kol. 

The dams of these bulls are 
all good record daughters of the 
wonderful sire, King Walker. 
One son of King Walker, 


from an A. R. O. dam. 

A son of Colantha Johanna 
Champion, from a 21-lb. 3-year- 
old daughter of a 32.89-Ib. cow. 


Every one is a good one. 
The bull you have been looking for is here. 
Plan to spend a profitable day at Woodcrest 


Farm, Rifton, N. Y. 


(R. R. Station, Rosendale.) 


WOODCREST FARM, Rifton, N. Y. 


J. W. DIMICK, Prop.; A. S. CHASE, Manager 
For catalog, address E. M. Hastings, Sale Manager, Lacona, N. Y. 




















Grade 


Holsteins 
For Sale 


I now have on hand the best 








ri ilk. 
80 Cows °)¢.." 


fresh. 


Pontiacs, which is also for sale. 


20 cows due to freshen in Nov. 
10 Registered bulls at reasonable prices. 
World’s Record 43-lb. Cow heads my herd, a son of the 
Now is your opportunity. 


Dairy of Holsteins ever offered 
for sale in New York State. 

40 cows due to freshen in Aug., Sept. 
20 cows 
A half-brother of the 
King of the 


On D. L. & W. or L. V. BR. R. 


THE PECK DAIRY 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


SENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Towanda, 
We have during the past two years most carefully selected and purchased, regardless of prices, one of 
the very best foundation herds to be found in this country. 

Carefully consider the following combination of breeding 
and the special advantageous prospects for the purchaser 


spared in making the greatest possible records. 


of such bull calves as we are offering 


JENNINGSHURST CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. 
Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk 


25th, 1911; three-fourths white. 


Pennsylvania 


Every female will be retained and no energy 


Rag Apple Korndyke 


the greatest son of PONTIAC KORN- 


who has young daughters with records of between 29 and 
He is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 lIbs., and 
21.32 lb. four-year-old daughter of Hengerveid - 
33.62 Ibs. Dam is Beryl! America Lady, 20.47 lbs 
She is a granddaugiiter of Johanna Aa 
sastic Lad, 31.05 Ibs. and A, & G. Buiter King, 
bs. This cow is of wonderful type, capacity and should 


DYKE heads our herd 


make at least 30 Ibs. when we tes 


KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 1912, one- 
vi Mire Spofford Ran«ie 


Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam 





seven days, and who had three sisters that made 


each in seven days. 


salves are exceptionally well developed, of superior individuality, 


dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect. 


Such com- 


bined qualities of W orld’s record breeding should qualify them to head 


any herd, 


We have other calves equally attractive with different com- 
E 


binations of breeding, type and color. W. W. JENNINGS, Tewanda, Pa, 





























40 Grade Holsteins 


Two year old heifers 
50 Grade Holsteins, yearling heifers. 
3 Registered Stock Bulls. 
30 Fall Cows, High Grades. 
20 Fresh Cows. 
E. J. BOWDISH & SON, Cortland, N. ¥. 
Phone 418. 











lf You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of course you want to make a little money go us 
far as possible, and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families; then 
write us. No one can quote you lower prices, 
when you’ consider .the quality of our sioct 
(175 head). The Stevens Herd (Est. 1876). 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, WN. Y. 





























LIVE STOCK ‘ADVERTISEMENTS 












May 24, 1913 
CATTLE BREEDERS HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
a Adirondack Farms 





T. §. Cooper & Sons 
‘Linden Grove”’ 
sexes, all ages; and, as usual, 


Our unvarying custom 
that is produced. 


ANNUAL DECORATION DAY AUCTION OF IMPORTED JERSEY CATTLE 


Coopersburg, Penna. 
Friday, May 30, 1913 


HIGH-CLASS ey selected to meet the wants of all buyers. Jerseys of both 
ithe cream of the Island 


has been for nearly forty 
Winners of the highest honors in 


“Pleased Customers Our Best Advertisement” 


of Jersey.” 
ears to bu and import the very best 
ihe prize ries and public butter tests. 





tion American Agriculturist.) 


TALOG TELLS THE TALE. Sent on request to any address. 
7S . Visitors are invited to inspect the cattle prior to the auction. 


T. S. COOPER & SONS, “LINDEN GROVE,” COOPERSBURG, PENNA. 
(P. & RB. R.R., 43 miles north of Philadelphia, 90 miles from New York, and § miles by Trolley from Allentown, Pa.) 


(Please men- 














—> Saas Saaeee Garam: Mec oe serene El 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD--BULLS IN SERVICE ¥ 


Giens Falls, N. ¥. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment i in the East. Cham- 
ion Stud of Percheron and 

gian Stallions and Mares. 


Catalogue B if interested. 















POULTRY BREEDERS 


le Comb White 





In order to remodel one of my poultry b 
obliged to sell the breeders which it contains. This is 


ance to get foundation vorming s a. 
Describe just what you ay - aes 2 
as low as ble. 


Cait tL: 


price 
Rend tor illustrated mating list. CLOVERDALE 
TRY FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Cortland, 





Korndyke Sth, 
156.92 ibs. in 
Colantha Giadi, 
Korndyke Lad 2d 
I have bull ar 
anything in the 


E. H. DOLLAR 


the only son of the great 
30 days and Rag Apple 








: 
° 
q 


a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose 


herd, wit 





onl ——cn0—0n0 A010 


Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day above 
‘ontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.0 
orndyke, revemtly sold from this herd 
whose dam and sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 33. 8 | ibs. each. Fairview 


i heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the abov 
h the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. 


= pounds each. Rag Apple 
2 Tbs. nee 3 im 7 days and @ 
Sir Johanna 


records 






dam and sirte’s dam SL nmaey 31.30 each for 7 days. 
e° boiis, and I will offer 
Write me your wants, 


Heuvelton, New York 





AVISDALE FARM—Hbolstein-Friesian 


Cattle 


All leading families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Ei ~~ 
head to select from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 





100Houstemns 100 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production, A good 
herd from which -to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,llJ 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 


bodied creature. 
EZRA LAKE, N. Y. 


OLBERT, 
HEIFER CALVES 








Hilldale Stock Farm Offers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 


born in December: sired by Sir Pontiac Rag Apple 
Korndyke from A. BR. 0. dams. Both are good in- 
dividuals and will be priced right; registered and cane 
ferred. A. Stanton & Son,.New Woodstock, N. Y. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Ball and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


Jerseys For Profit 


American Jersey Sattie Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 











Jersey bull calf for sale, born Feb. 18, 1913. Sire, Duke’s 
Range No. 84130. Dam, Lorne’s Juno No. 280814. This 
cow produced 60 lbs. milk in one day while on grass 
last summer which tested 5.7% butterfat. Two other 
bull calves of excellent breeding; also one yearling 
bull large enough for light service. For particulars, ad- 
dress WM. BERRY. Vatiey View Farm, DeLancey, N.Y. 








10 A. R. O. heifer es sired by Paladin Burke, a 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eighteen R. 0. 
daughters at two years old that average 15.2 1 of but- = - 
ter 7 days; and Admir gee —. No. — 
whose dam has an A. R. O. record with a Bull calves from r ra cows i Impo i 
A ay RO. reperds ~ tg! in | Sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes 
the purple. A beautifully marked, straight, handsome than any herd in United States. 
bunch. Price $125 to $175 each, Great opportunity | §, #, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
a » ner 
SHADLEY FULLER, 7 UTICA, N. Y. Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 
$125.00 $125.00 SHEEP BREEDERS 
. 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 








carrying 37% per ce e blood of the greatest sire | 
the world has ever ov Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndske by Pontiac Kor ke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. m, Shadeland Lorena Mechthilde 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine individual. 
Price just as you see it here Come and see him. 
We are always glad uve visitors. 

H. C, GATES, . CANTON, PA. 





CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of high-grade cows and heif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days. 
All are good size, well marked, and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
im 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
bull calves—sired by a bull from a4 32.92- 
ib. dam. 








oO. J. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennelivilie, N. Y. 


One service bull left 


Sire, @ brother of the ger world’s champion 44-Ib. 




















Dam, well bred,*good A. R. O. Yecord as a 
2-year-old.. % white. safe, sure, all right for heavy 
service. Get in right and buy this one for $125 
J. A. LEACH - - CORTLAND, N.Y. 

Holstein “<s 





Dam and sire’s dam aver- 
age 24 Ibs. butter in 
seven da Straight and 


Bul 
right. Price $150. 


Dr. G.N. HALL, Bingham 





ton, N. ¥. 











Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale, true to type, 


of good’size and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 
lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, all on animals bred by us. 





FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 











Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class patents to select from. Average 
clip, 1912, 16 i Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. lewis. Agent, GENEVA, WN. Y. 











Rhode Island Red Chicks 


Both Combs, from strong. vigorous, free range stock: 
; bred-to-lay, $12 per 100. 


We have shipped several hundred this season and 
have had fot one dissatisfied customer. Sure to 
please. S C W Leghorn chicks. from choice, prolific 


$10 per 100. Safe de- 
COHOCTON, N.Y. 


layers of large white eggs. 
livery guaranteed. Circular 


WM. W. KETCH. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


Retehine a from heaviest laying, dark red to the 





. tree front colony house Reds, beth 
Rew and ‘Singte b, America; $2 per setting. 
$7 per 100; cme: reas guaranteed. Spec 
pen $5 setting. _Magnificent ceckereis, pullets, yeariings, 
for sale. RT RED FARM. Box 20, Weston, N, J. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brecding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 


BERKSHIRE ei iciortet" ond. March 


Blas, Masterpiece —-* Duke 50th, ans C~ 
bred rite for prices ore ordering el 
H. &. eLBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., WN. Y¥. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin, Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutehins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES (3%; 


fall gilts. Will be plea 
February and March pigs. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


xe sows. Prices r 


easonabie. — 
F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 














4 bears and =. eae 











5 %. Kenn Ge Collins, & nN. v 








Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 
Single Comb White Leghorns. Imperial Pekin Ducks 
Our Pekin Ducks won the moet for the Best Display 
at Philadel Camden Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for cotaleg—At tells why our chicks live 


36 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, FA. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and 
ular breed: 

pekirs: Fairbanks end Independent. 

E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 





by Chicks $1 $10. 00 per 100 


= en | Fopia Le 
Drakes fo! Ay guaranteed. Write 
for circular. prance. Rati Farm, Berwyn Pa 


FIFTEEN EGGS 


of Blue Andalusian and Mottled Ancona a win- 





ning fowis at New York City show and 1. 50 
county fair, also of Indian Runner ducks, $ 
P. 0. HUDSON : - HAROLD, MD. 





S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $10 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. - Large, 


vigorous, true orn type. Persistent layers. Un- 
-win Es ran, Hot water mammoth incubators used. 
Sati 


ranteed. 
eaginn eee FARM, Sait Point, N. Y. 





1000 superior baby 
chicks come to life 
White and Brown 
Leghorns are two of our varieties. Write 
for catalogue, mating and Price List of 
: chicks and hatching eggs 

TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, BoxA, Lyons, N. Y. 

m Kunner 4 ae 


PRIZE WINNING 
Write for matin, 
~ » 3 


DAVID M M. HAMMOND. Cortlan 










$7.31. 
Piymoath 
dia 


Barred 
ocks, 





= age Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Baby rred Rocks; strong, livable; from 
Chicks, Vigorous thoroughbred range stock: de- 

livery guaranteed: circular. WESLEY 
Eggs GRINNELL, Sodus, N. Y. 





NEW YORK PRIZE- WiniNe STRAINS 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs $2.50 15. Reds, White 
Wyandottes, rred Rocks, White, 24. Leghorna, 
eggs — 15, $7 100. Catalog Gratis. A few choice 
breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. J, 


Ancona 


E. B. MANN, 





—BEST OF WINTER 
LAYERS, EGGS AND 
STOCK FOR SALE 


DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 





Eggs, $1 per 15; 82 per 40. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyand. 
pg Brahmas, Black Minorcas, Single and Rose Comb. Brown 
White Leghorns, Silv 


led Hamburgs, Buff“Leg- 

he ) pay Also ns, White 
logue. 30 years experience. S. K. NOUR, Coopersburg, Fa. 
farm ae i * at 
per They 


Mattituck White Leghorn ;:; 
2000 


are big. stocky chicks and are sure to "plate 


are hatched w madg, 
Send for circular. attituek, N. 





eekly and deliveries are 
A. H. PENNY, 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


= and Single Com Comb Rhode anand = rs » ee 
inter rs kn ‘a 
tree. ‘Thos. = Wilder, ao, io, Michiana a 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single —_ Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
Ducklings. About Maso year ing Pekin Ducks. Shipped 
safely = wu SE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 


Moyer’s cehorns » Baby Chicks 


Leghorns 
Pure-bred 00 per 100. 
GRANT MOYER, sats nes Plain, N. ¥- 

















FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
Baas ee San Sapet Adene 








HOLSTEIN CATT TLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for ee Ilustrated Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Ve. 
born Nor 1912. 


Bu A fine individual even- 

ly marked. Sire. Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 43 
A. BR. QO. daughters, ten that average 29 = — in 
7 days. Dam, Stat Girl Pontiac Artis, rec- 
ord 25 & jr) two-year-old of misk 421.7. 4 tier abe. 
is one ot the 


pa he REE ae: 





18, 





ram. Write for prices and 
4. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N.Y. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES °° 2':27.""* 
ieaiok saa 
Heury L. Wardwell, Box 10,  Springfisld Contre, &. T. 














Scotch Collies and L R. Ducks 


Fine lot of pups and brood bitches ready to ship. Also 
fawn and white Runner duck eggs 13 for $1. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. €zra C. Lehman, Sharon » N.Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





tae Son Hill Stock Farm 
Dealers in Large Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth, ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 





and ind. Berkshire Piss Im- 

ed Southdown ram 3 

and Choice Shetiand Ponies. 
Mere Re FO: Wot) Hatbors,* Par | 


Ellenwood Farms 
EEA 





a 





CHOICE THOROUGHBRED 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 





The most popular strains, ten weeks old, thrifty and 
well grown. Price $8 each. 
c. BRILL, . STEWARTSVILLE, Ww. 4. 
CY POLAND 


iD CHIN. 
large and smooth. This is the place to get them. 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, orn months 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. S. Haji, Farmdate, 0. 


Poland-China >? wot theee 


10 farrow; 4 boars, 3 sows—good ones, from reg. steck. 
B. F. MOORE, Jr. East Fultenham, Onis 


HELDON FARM § Pigsof bot somes 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N., ¥, 


DUR 0¢ Any size or age you desire 


100 head from which to 
select. Renick W. Dunlap, Ki Ohio 


DUROCS. 
15 Bred sows and Gilts bred for March and April farrow ; we 
250 Ib. Service boars, queer ts Ft or bred; September. 
e 














Pigs mated, no akin. the Kind. 
C. J. McLaughiin, Box E, Pleasantville. O®& 
From the Miami 


Studebaker’s Durocs Valley, the foun- 


nin head of the breed. Gilts re Sor August ro 
others oper. Pairs not akin er blood 


an 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE ciTy, Dito 


CHOLERA IMMUNED 
DUROC BOARS solid "colen Jersey bull, 
Springs, Obie 


Hminent breeding. V. E. Michael, Yellow 


HIGH-CLASS DUR 


Open sows or gilts. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
y expense. 








Large Type 
large enough 
And 6 montha, 





guaranteed as description or returned at my 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


ALFALFA LODGE 1 ORKSHIRES 


Sunerior mothers. “Order ous high quality. 
fair prices. is not what you ~~ 7. oot what you 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Box 2 72, Rochester, 3 


Hamps hires 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated ; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, ind 














Registered 0. £. C. and 2.2" pains ‘nce “ahin, 
a . a, © . in- 
right. EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE. WY 





O. L C. Spring Pigs 


Silver strain: prices reasonable; quality A-No. 1. Now 
booking orders. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, WN. ¥. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some excelient young stock. ge booking orderg for 
Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
BURKETT BROTHERS 


112 Nerth rourte ae Cotyabe o., or 315 Fourth 
w ‘ork, 


SLRs 


rize 
Mole-Foot herds 
fer — Alpe ages ~ 4 
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by an Eccentric 


HAT can we do with this 
old farm, Bab? We can 
neither eat it, wear it, 
nor sell it. Here we've 
lived for the last four 
years and never a 

cent have we received 
All expense and outgo from 
first to last. I’m heartily tired of the 
whole thing. What Uncle Barstow 
wanted io leave it to us for, instead 
of giving us a little of his money, I 
can't see. Five hundred dollars would 
have given us a start in the city, but 
here—!” 

“We might advertise in Mountain 
and Shore for summer boarders,” sug- 
gested Barbara, in answer to her sis- 
ter’s complaint, 

“*Boarders!’ Who'd want to come 
up here in this wilderness, I’d like to 
know? There’s nothing here but 
mountains and woods—and a grave- 
yard, A fine prospect for the enter- 
tainment of summer visitors. We 
couldn’t have the face to ask anyone 
to pay for what there is here. Be- 
sides, what good will it do, anyway? 
We haven't anything to feed them on. 
I wish somebody ’d make a bonfire of 
the house, then we'd have a good rea- 
son for going away. It was just lke 
Uncle Barstow to make that condition 
in his will. ‘That we must live here 
until one or the other of us gets mar- 
ried, then the one that’s left is to have 
the place free of all incumbrance.’ 
What an idea!” 

“Well, Peggy, why don’t you cut this 
Gordian knot and marry Joel Briggs? 
You do that, then I'll have the farm 
and spend the remainder of my days 
keeping summer boarders and taking 
care of Uncle Barstow’s grave, out 
yonder.” 

“Marry Joel Briggs! I’d as soon dig 
a hole in the graveyard, and get into 
it! No, get married yourself, and I'll 
sell the farm and go back to the city 
and the office.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you out, 
Peggy dear, there’s not a man in all 
this big, round world who has offered 
me his hand or heart as yet, and I’m 
not likely to find him here. So, Sis, 
suppose we see what we can do to 
overcome our ‘Giant Dissatisfaction.’ 
Now, I’ve a proposition, Suppose we 
send for Joel Briggs and get him to 
fix up a garden for us. He'll be Ge- 
lighted to have a pretext for coming 
ever here, and we'll make a beginning 
ih farming.” a 

“I'd like to see myself asking Joel 
to do anything for us! He’d think Il 
wanted to give him another chance to 
ask me to marry him. I believe he’s 
asked that same question every week 
for the last six months, till I’m sick of 
the sight of him. If you want a gar- 
den, why not get Farmer Parks to 
plow up a small piece of the orchard 
and we can do our own planting? Tf 
can put the seeds into the ground, and 
if it rains, or the bugs don’t eat them, 
they ought to grow, I suppose.” 

“Better yet, Peggy, dear, we can 
send to the city for a book on garden- 
ing and follow directions, I’m going 
to make something out of this farm, 
or die in the effort!” 

The next day Barbara Richmond 
wrote to a friend in the city, asking 
her to send all the information she 
eould get about farming and poultry; 
for the girls had determined to make 
the old place pay. 

Before long, the carrier left a bun- 
dle of catalogs and other information 
on rural affairs at the door of the 
Barstow farm, where the girls were 
eagerly waiting for them. With the 
bundle was a letter from Barbara’s 
friend, begging permission to come 
and board for a few weeks, and bring 
a friend with her, also suggesting 
that it would be a good idea for them 
to advertise for a few vacation 
boarders, 

“Eureka,” cried Barbara, looking up 
from the closely written page. ‘‘That’s 
just what we'll do, Tisten to this, 
Peggy! Flora says she wants to come 
and spend her vacation with us, and 
bring Kate with her. They want to 
pay board. Shall we say, come?” 

“What are we to do with them? 
There's only that half-roofed attic for 
a room, unless we put up a tent in the 
grove across the road.” 

“They'll like the attic: they know 
we haven’t city accommodations, and 
won’t expect very much, anyway. They 
want to see us, and have a nice time, 
and don’t want to make us feel un- 
comfortable about the cost. We can 
raise enough stuff for the table; and 
they'll think they’re living in clover. 
You know how we girls always want- 
ed some place to go to, where we 
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The Convincing of Peggy 


Two Girls Left a Hilly Farm 


Solve the Problem of What to 


By Helen M. Brayton 
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Do with It. 
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hotels and such This is just 
the thing! 

“All right, ser 
if you like, Sis 
pect too m 
them; they’ll have 
of the other 

As the days pez 


places, 


d them word to come, 
but don’t let them ex- 
We can feed and room 
to make the best 
nditions,” 
assed and the garden 
and fruit trees showed signs of an 
abundant supply, Barbara began to 
think of other possibilities, One day 
she remarked, rather carelessly : 
‘Peggy, suppose we build an addition 
to the left wing and fit up some rooms 
for guests?” 

“And why? 
the attie do f 
know? You wrote 
have to put up with, 
stand,” 

“Oh, yes, of 


ich, 


Who's coming? Won’t 
* the girls, I’d like to 
them what they’d 
They under- 


course, But I wasn’t 
thinking of them. I thought—perhaps 
—if we could manage to have them, 
we might have a few more, and it will 
not take long to get the annex built. 
Perhaps we can pay the whole ex- 
pense in one season, then we'd be 
ready for other years.” 

“Nonsense, Bab! You’re clean daffy 
on the boarder estion, I won’t have 
anything to do with it. The idea of 
spending money we haven't got, for a 
possible resuit! We’re not able to do 
such things, and it’s no use to try to 
get folks up here, anyway.” 


“Very well,” answered Bab, silenced, 


Five dollars for a letter 
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by a boy or girl under 18 years. 
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but far from convinced, while she 
continued to study the problem, say- 
ing nothing of her plans to Peggy, 
who, she well knew, would throw 
buckets full of ice water over any 
proposition that she might make, Still, 
the more she looked at the plan, the 
more confident she became as to itg 
possibilities, and the thought of 
Peggy's opposition only urged her on, 
for she knew that her sister’s objec- 
tion grew out of her personal inhar- 
mony with the enforced conditions. 
She had been compelled to leave a 
busy life for one of inaction, in order 
to comply with the terms of their 
uncle’s will; and the-result had been 
hard to bear. Now she had lost faith 
in future possibilities, condemning the 
whole thing as unbearable. 
The Vision 


One day, as Barbara stood in the 
doorway, looking out, far over hill 
and meadow, her eye caught a glint.of 
sunlight as it flooded the distance, 
sending its darts quivering through 
«the branches of the tall pines across 
the road. The grove covered several 
acres, and was free from underbrush; 
a soft carpet of needles covered the 
ground, giving out a delicious fra- 
grance with every passing breeze, 
“What a delightful place for a pic- 
nic ground,” thought Barbara, “Just 
the place for tired nerves and bodies 
to regain health and courage for the 
struggle down im the busy world. I 
wish some of our old, city friena: 
could have a week’s visit here, and 
know how lovely it is in the country, 
the real, true country; not the fash- 
ionable place where they get still 
more tired. This is heavenly rest, 
truly.” Then she looked toward the 
little graveyard, over on the hill, be- 
yond the orchard. God’s acre, set 
apart for a last resting place; where 


could be as lazy and comfortable as_ five generations of Barstows had been 


possible, ‘We never 


wanted to go to ‘laid peacefully away, Unice Jeremiah 


This contest is open to every boy and girl reader of this paper. 
issue of June 28 is to be devoted especially to the interests of the boys 
and girls ; the stories, the poems, the pictures and many of the articles 
will be just what will interest every boy and girl on the farm. In 
addition to this, we want you young people yourselves to have a “finger 
in the pie,” so we are offering a prize of $5 for the best letter written 


Why I plan to stay on the farm after | 
have reached manhood or womanhood 


These letters should be written on one side of the paper only and should not contain 


more than 400 words. Not only will the thoughts expressed count in this contest, but 
the writing, spelling, and general neatness as well. Contest closes June 4. Address 


Aunt Happy’s Prize Letter Contest, care of this magazine 


Barstow being the last of his line. 
Barbara’s eyes moistened and her lips 
trembled as she dashed a tear from 
the curling brown lashes, ‘Yes, that 
is a beautiful spot, too, so quiet and 
soft in the sunlight. I wonder why 
Peggy dislikes it so much! We must 
all die some day, and 1t we could be 
laid away in such a perfect garden of 
God, how lovely it would be. I won- 
der if other people would object to it, 
I never do.” Then she looked again 
the grove and an idea struck her, 
She remembered Peggy’s remark 
about the tent, ‘“‘That’s just what Ill 
do!” she exclaimed; then turned into 
the house, where she busied herself 
about the dinner; letting her mind 
shape the plan which had been so 
newly born in her brain. 

That night, before Barbara went to 
bed, she wrote a letter to the editor 
of Mountain and Shore, inclosing a 
carefully worded advertisement: 

“Summer board for tired people. 
Fresh air and food. Vegetables, fruit, 
eges, milk and butter raised on the 
place. No rooms to let, Fine accom- 
modation for tents, Reasonable prices, 
Address: The Barstow Farm, Moun- 
tain Grove, N H.” 

This was dispatched without Peggy’s 
knowledge; and it was with some lit- 
tle amusement that Barbara wondered 
what her sister would say when she 
saw the notice in the weekly paper. 
Barbara did not worry as to Peggy; 
for that young woman had never been 
known to do more than object to her 
elder sister’s plans, and then leave the 
whole matter for her to settle as she 
might find a way. But Barbara did 
not have to wait for the paper to tell 
the story, for the return mail brought 
a letter, which being addressed in a 
peculiar manner made Peggy exclaim: 
“Come here, Bab, What can this be? 
A letter addressed to Barstow Farm, 
Mountain Grove, It must be for us, 
but what could make anyone write to 
us like that!” handing the letter to 
Barbara, who had come from the but- 
tery, where she was preparing supper. 

“Oh, I guess I know! Let me read 
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it,” taking it from Peggy, who was 
the picture of inquisitiveness, 

Opening the envelope, Sarbara read: 
“Miss Barbara Richmond, 

“Dear Madam: 

“T am in receipt of your favor of the 
9th inst inclosing $1 and advertise- 
ment, for which accept thanks. 

“T would suggest that you add to 
your advertisement, ‘Guests should 
supply their own tents and bedding.’ 
And I will insert it if you wish, with- 
out extra expense to you. 

“How many guests can you accom- 
modate? I have in mind an outing 
club of twenty-five, men and women, 
Married and single. All first class, who 
are looking for just such a place as I 
imagine yours to be. They will come 
tor one month, probably during June. 
Let me know at once with terms and 
all parteculars. Is there good fishing 
or other sport near? 


& 


Very truly yours.” 
F. R. Gilman. 


Then she handed the letter to her sister 
without comment. “ 

Peggy’s face was a study. At first 
astonishment, then incredulity, then 
amusement, followed by a blank stare 
at Barbara. Finally she inquired: 
“Barbara Richmond, is this your 
work.” 

“Yes, I’ve advertised for summer 
boarders and offered the use of the 
grove for tents. We can make a din- 
ing room out of the long shed, and 
there’ll be no bother to us, beyond the 
extra cooking, I’ve planned it all out.” 

“And you—didn’t say anything 
about it to—me?” faltered Peggy, 
hardly knowing whether to cry or 
laugh. 

“Yes, Peggy, dear. I knew you'd 
think it useless, so I thought I'd make 
the experiment before you had a 
chance to spoil it for me.” 

“Well, now you've done it, what are 


American Agriculturist 


you going to do? Shall you send for 
them to come? You’ve got to take 
the responsibility, I won't.” 

“Yes, we'll write tonight and tell 
them we can accom nodate them, and 
let them bring their own outfit. 
That's a splendid idva of Mr Gilman’s. 
See, he says he’ll irsert it in our ad- 
vertisement, if we say so.” 

“Your advertisement, if you say so,” 
corrected Peggy as she reread the 
note, ‘He must be the editor, I sup- 
pose. But think, Bab. What are we 
going to do with so many? Twenty-five, 
all at once,” handing back the note. 

Peggy wondered how her sister 
could have thought of this plan, 
which, now that it had worked out so 
well, looked very interesting. She had 
entirely forgotten that it was her own 
idea, and that, after all, it was she, 
herself, who must stand back of it. 
But there was no time now, for any- 
thing more than a passing question, as 
from then on all would be hurry and 
work, Gone for the summer at least, 
was the quiet, lazy life the girls had 
been leading, and with it the feeling 
of dissatisfaction which had been 
creeping into Peggy’s heart and mind. 
She asked one more question before 
quitting the subject, however. When 
she and Barbara had finished the sup- 
per dishes, she inquired: ‘What are 
you going to do about Flora and 
Kate? They won't think much of 
coming here to be quiet, and finding a 
farm full of tents and strangers.” 

“T’ve thought of that, too. I shall 
ask them to help us. We shall have 
to have help, you know. And they 
won’t have to pay board, so they can 
have a good visit and not have it cost 
anything except their carfare. Per- 
haps they'll stay all summer, if we 
need them,” 

For the next week the girls were, 
very busy. The garden was growing! 
rrodigiously, the fresh green things 
vying with each other as to which 
should be the first to be ready for the 
table. Barbara had insisted from the 
beginning that they plant in generous 
quantities, for, as she said: “Nobody 
knows what may happen. The bugs 
may eat half the seeds; or it may be 
dry, and we then won’t have any 
more than haif a crop; or, maybe, we 
shall have company, Anyway, we 
won’t be any the worse off for having 
enough.” The farm had been well 
tilled in the past, and Uncle Barstow 
had been fond of cultivating fruit, so 
there was-very little trouble for the 
girls when it came to the question of 
feeding their guests. 

Barbara had learned to make fine 
butter; the hens were doing their best 
and all was in readiness when the first 
installment of guests arrived. Barbara 
had been obliged, much against her 
inclination, to hire Joel Briggs, but a 
man was a prime necessity, and no 
one else was available. So Joel came, 
very much delighted to be of use to 
the elder Miss Richmond, and under 
the same roof with Peggy, who gave 
him slight attention; turning him over 
to the company of Mary Angeline 
Smith, who had kindly come over te 
help for the summer, 

After the guests had pitched their 
tents, and made themselves comfort- 
able, they wandered about in a free 
and easy fashion, as if greatly enjoy- 
ing the novelty of their position, going 
where they felt inclined. Much to 
Barbara’s’ surprise, and Peggy’s 
amusement, the first place to attract 
their attention was the little grave- 
yard over on the hill. This gave the 
newcomers occupation for the first 
afternoon, examining the many old 
stones, faintly inscribed with quaint 
names and curious sentiments. At the 
front door of the house, everyone ex- 
claimed at the lovely view. The biue 
gray background of distant mountains, 
into which melted the nearer, lesser 
hills, forming a setting for the silvery 
stream and tiny blue lake far down 
the deep ravine, from which rose @ 
curling mist. The next morning found 
the whole company eagerly wailing 
for the sunrise, a sight well worth get- 
ting up at daybreak to witness. Whe 
could spend the early morning hours 
in the tents? Everyone was out and 
about long before the girls could pes- 
sibly have breakfast ready; wandering 
off in twos and three for an early 
morning stroll; returning with first- 
class appetites for the fragrant coffee, 
cream biscuits, fresh berries and crisp 
lettuce sure to be waiting for them in 
the long shed dining -room. 

At first it seemed strange to Bar- 
bara that the editor of Mountain and 
Shore should loiter about the garden, 
preferring to spend his time watching 
Peggy pick strawberries; even takinga 
basket and picking in the next row. He 
did not appear to care for the sports in 
which the rest of hia_party were inter- 
ested, but, rather, to-enjoy the quiet of 
Feggy’s company; while the faithful 
Joel ever kept within close hearing of 
their voices... Not that he could have 
been much interested in their conver- 
sation, but he evidently desired to be 
near. 

The editor and his party remained 
through June; then their places were 
taken by a company of theatrical 
people who found the spot so restful, 
so free from the restraints of fash- 
ionable life that they stayed on, and 
on, until the call of the footlights 
made it impossible to delay longer. 
However, ‘not till they had engaged the 
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for the months of July and Au- Then suddenly, “Oh, Dave! I’ve got 
stipulating ter own up to Mr Plummer!” 

them “No, no! IL reckon you don’t have 
wish ter do that,” he replied, his face re- 

tlecting her color. 

Camp “Yes, I do!" said Hetty, thought- 
fully. “If i didn’t it’d keep the hurt 
here,”’ touching her breast. “I'd feel 
it all the rest of my life. Yes, I'll go 
then I 


grove 
gust of the following year, 
that it be kept exclusively for 
and such friends as they might 
to bring with them. ‘ 

When the Mountain Grove 
closed for the season the Richmond 
sisters found that it had been the 
most successful year of their lives, 


and the little bank book snugly tucked to Mr Plummer and own up; 

away in Barbara’s desk showed a very can start right again—like I was be- 
satisfactory balance standing to the fore I made them dumplin’s. Pa 
credit of the two girls. And Peggy? needn't know, ‘cause it'd spoil his 


I'll go right now, but 
Plummer than 


she had been convinced Barbara’s dinner fer him. 
plan had worked out to the advantage it's harder to face Mr 


of all; only there was one thing that it was to take them peaches. 

affected Peggy personally in an unex- ll go with you,” said the’ boy, 
pected way. She had both lost and heroically, with more of the air of a 
gained something of far greater value man than he had ever shown before. 
than money. For when the editor of “There's Mr Plummer. now, ridin’ 
Mouncain and Shore returned to his home from town,” exclaimed Hetty, 


through the trees. 
bluff and head 
“He’s sure 


he took Miss Peggy's heart along 
leaving his own as hostage 
return and claim her 


office h 
with him, 
until he should 


excitedly, pointing 
“Let's cut across the 
him off,” proposed Dave. 





for his wife f to stop and water his horse at the 
spring.” 

. “My! but it’s awful hard, Dave,” she 

The Resters on Turtle Mountain said, shrinking back. But this was 

—— only for a moment, Hetty Nelson 

was not one of the cowardly’ kind. 


[Concluded from Last Week.] 
listened to her confession, but 
showed no Suddenly he 
stooped and placed a rough, 
hand protectingly on her 
“Hetty,” he began, 


She took the big strong hand extended 
to her, and thus encouraged, went 
hurrying across the intervening slope 
brown to intercept the ranchman. 

shoulder. The girl had always stood in awe 
haltingly; but of Mr Plummer. He was such a 


Dave 
emotion 


as he went on he straightened up to stern, quiet man, living alone, and not 
his full hight while his eyes flashed, seeming to notice his neighbors or to 
“you quit takin’ on; I’m to blame show any interest whatever in their 
more’n you. I ought to be workin’ welfare, and that day, as the two 
and makin" money same as other young people came out of the woods 
chaps, so we could have things. Then and stepped before him just as he 
you wouldn’t need to st-—-take ‘em. sjJackened the rein to let his horses 


little 
fern-coyered 


stream that gushed 
rocks, he 


After this you won't, for I'm goin’ to drink at the 
work jest as soon as I can git a job. out of the 


Then we'll have dumplin’s that won't seemed more stern and forbidding 
turn yer stomach.” than ever. 
A sudden light shone in the girl's “Mr Plummer,” began the girl, 


her apron nervously, while 
before the man’s sur- 


eyes and chased her tears away. fingering 
“Oh, Dave! Can you?—will you do her eyes fell 


Yad prised scrutiny, “I'm sorry | ever took 
“Yes, I can, and I will, too! My ’em, and I hope you'll forgive me.” 
mind’s plumb made up. I'm a-goin’ “Took what, child?” he inquired, 
to quit restin’, like paw does, and leoking from sister to brother in an 
dig into work [ ain't goin’ to have uncomprehending manner. “I don’t 
my sister a th—I was thinkin’ ‘bout understand.’ 
what you said ‘bout us Nelsons, this “Some of your peaches,” she said. 
mornin’ while I was lookin’ for that “Today was pap’s birthday and I 
bobcat.” wanted some dumplin’s for his din- 
“Oh, I'm mighty glad, Dave,” she ner. I knowed you were gone, so I 
said warmly) Then her face crim- walked down to your’ranch and stoled 
soned anew. ‘But how I wish I some of your fruit.” 
hadn't took them peaches!” She finished her wretched confes- 
“Yes, but you're owning up toit,and sion and stood trembling before him, 
that’s a good sign, I reckon. When waiting to hear her sentence. She 
people wants to keep on bein’ thieves held her breath listening for the 
1 reckon they don’t never own up. dreaded words: “Hetty Nelson, I'll 
They jest kind o’ kiver their fakin’s have you arrested!” 


up, and keep talkin’ other things,” he It seemed a year to her before he 


said soberly. “But that ain’t Hetty spoke. Then his tone was so different 

Nelson’s way.” from what she expected she was em- 
“No, that ain’t goin’ to be my way,” boldened to loock.up into his face. 

asserted the girl, rising and putting “People shouldn't have birthdays: 









her hand on her brother's shoulder. they-are very tempting things.’’ There 
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“T om'and Hetty Came’ Out of the Wood as He Stopped His Horse 


THE GOOD TIME CLUB 
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was a sly twinkle in his eyes that .erine Silvernale, Inez and Natalie 
Hetty was too troubled to notice Peabody. 

“We hain't a cent to pay any fines,” Dear Aunt Happy: I am a girt 
she resumed, “but if you'll only let 14 years of age, and live on a farm 


not go to scheol 
house with my 


acres. I do 
keep 


you, or clean house, or of !% 
more, but 


me wash for 
somethin’—” any 


“'ll work it out for her, Mr Plum- mother. I wish to become a member 
mer,” proposed Dave, bravely, step- of the club, but my efforts to or- 
ping in front of his sister. “I’m ganize a club here were vain—-| Louise 
strong and I'll work as long and as A. Becker, New York. 


Beulah Frazer of Minnesota is not 

discouraged by the fact that her first 
you to letter was not printed, and sends in 
“Come an account of a good time at school. 


hard as you say, if you will only over- 
look what she's done.” 

“All right, boy; | can use 
good advantage,” said the man. 


down in the morning and pick fruit All the children wrote their names 
for me, and,” turning to Hetty, “look on a slip of paper and put them ia 
here, young lady; | forgive you on one a box. HKach one then drew a slip, 


you are to come with your and you were to buy a five or ten- 
brother and make a mess of peach cent gift for the person whose name 
dumplings for me. Invite your father you got. Beulah says it was lots of 
to repeat his birthday dinner at my fun, and besides you had something 


condition: 


house. Goodness! Speaking of peach to remember a friend by. 
dumplings makes me hungry! I \We children have a little pony which 
haven't tasted any since I was a boy, affords us much amusement some- 
and mother used to make them.’ times, She is dark bay with not a 
{The End.] white spot and will run away every 
~ time she has a chance. I am going to 





a send you my picture on her as soon as 
Letter Box I have it taken if you wish it. (We 
certainly do.) @Well, I send three 
Good Time club of hearty cheers for the Good Timers, 
Connecticut has elected officers as and I hope everyone feels like echoing 
follows: President, Gertrude Walsh; it. Your sincere niece, Dorethea Bank, 
secretary, Louise teaton members, Virginia. PS: l am a temperance girl 
Gladys Osborn, Mary Thrall, Cath- How about the rest? 


For 
That Picnic 


—to ensure complete success 
take along a case of 





The Lakeville 




















The satisfying beverage—in field or forest; 
at home or in town. As pure and whole- 
some as it is temptingly good. 


Delicious— Refreshing 
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Send Thirst-Quenching R 
for Free Demand the Genuine— Fountains 
Booklet. Refuse Substitutes, or Carbon- 
51-A ated in bottles. 








THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED-RIDER AGENTS ==: 


riet to ride and exhibit a sample 1913 Model “Ranger” bicycle fu fu rnished y us, 
Cac genset eae here are mekis money fast. Write at = e Digit 4 particulars and special 
offer. NO NEY REQ £D unttl you receive and approve of your hay - Meg 
ship to anyone, ~-B_, the U 8. without a cent Sapoott in apvenee, pee ‘og J pene 
and allow TEN DAYS" FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride t icyle and 
ut = to fog J test you wish. + x. are then not perfectly satisfied or do not ch to — 
cle you.may ship it ond to us at our expense and you will not be out one cen 
Low FACTORY PRICE We furnish the highest gvade bicycle it ls possibie te 
make at one smal! profit ve the actual! factory cost, 
You save @10 to @25 middiemen's ati Nae bu i direct of usand have the manufacturer's 
guarantee bebind your bicycle. Dé b a ge ora pair of tires from anyone 
4 by any price until you rye our euialoguas and jearn our of factory prices 
i! and remarkable special of: 
You WILL Bt BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
study our superb ry od sae Po low 
prices wecan you. Wesell the highest grade bicycie ces than an 
Slnoraenery, Wenrcatishes with 81 profit above factory cost. *picy CLE DE ALEL 
ate can sell ont Abe under your os D name plate at double our prices. Orders filled tha 
seived, oe be —? limited number in trade by our 


Ch res will eh Bi aE ‘© $8 each. Deecriptivg bargain <- mallod free, 
TIHES, COASTER 


— on fonse tubes, lamps, cy pric, 
and everything in the JA, line at “half usual, = 
but write today for our Large Catalogue beaatifully and 
mor WatT matter and useful information. It only costsa postal to get everything. Writeit 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. R-76 CHICAGO, iL 


























































Earn a Bureau Set 
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Bureau Set of Bulgarian Linen 


NYONE may get this beautiful bureau set, who is willing to spend a 

little time distributing our aprons among friends. The set contains 

a scarf 17x52-inch size, two doilies 8-inch size, and top and back for an 
8-inch long ——— and enough cotton to work the design. The set comes 
already scalloped in either white, old blue, golden brown or green as desired, 
and is indeed a thing of beauty which every woman or girl will enjoy owning. 
All we ask of you is to send Le iS of our stamped cross bar lawn aprons, 
with cotton to work each, nicely put up in envelopes and sell them for 10c 
each, return $1.50 to us and we will forward the bureau set by return mail, 
Everybody buys them on sight. No money required we trust you, send today. 
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FIOME AND 


INTERESTS OF WOMEN 


HOUSEHOLD 





Memorial Day 
CLELLA MYRTLE FISH 


softly, my children, and speak 

but in whispers 

seatter the blossoms you 

have brought, 

‘And let your young hearts 
ove fer the soldier, 

Who with his own life blood our 

dom has beughte 

But think not e’en then that 

As 


Tread 


And freely 


beat with 
free- 
you “honor 
the soldier,’ 

you lovingly 
o'er his head: 
honor him most 
his footsteps, : 
And re-live the life of the dear sainted 


dead 


place the dear flag 


You when you follow 


not be called to take arms 
foeman, 


follow the 


You may 
*gainst a 
ever to 
march; 
always, 
courage 
Forget not 
areh 
home 
needs 
Though 


Nor battle-scarred 


Sut my children, remember his 


As the skies over- 


Blue 


so long 


Red, White and 
valor, 

warring may 
land and the sea: 
honor the soldier 

living— 
But seatter 
to be, 


Then and Now 


T doubt if many of you have 
seen, in use at least, an oven like the 
one pictured on this page, I never 
have. Yet in our grandmothers’ time 
they were quite common. It truly 
makes one appreciate his present day 
blessings when he sees some of the 
actual implements with which our an- 
cestors worked. How did those won- 
derful women of a bygone generation 
do all they did? Could the modern 
woman do as much if she really had 
to, or aren’t we as strong as our 
grandmothers were? If we aren't, why 
not? . Was it because they and our 
mothers overworked until they had 
not the strength to give us—their de- 
scendants? 

Perhaps we 
well, or are—shall I 
than our ancestors. 

One thing is sure, it would seem al- 
most an impossibility to the woman 
of today to tackle the daily tasks of 
the woman of 75 years ago. 

Nearly all had large families to 
look after, yet they spun the wool, 
wove the cloth, made it into suits for 
the men, dresses for the girls, and 
overcoats and underciothes for the 
whole family. The gloves, stockings 
and socks were knit in the home. The 
meat, vegetables and fruit that the 
family used through the year had to 
be preserved in various ways. The 
rags for the carpets were sewed, and 
the weaving itseif done in many in- 
stances, Store soap was unknown; the 
thrifty housewife generally made the 
year’s supply for the home some time 
in the spring. There was no buying a 
ten-cent package of dye at the drug 
store when something was to be col- 
ored—no, indeed—it meant that the 
bark or berry whose stain would come 
nearest the color desired must be 
found and prepared for the purpose. 
All this besides the usual househo!d 
tasks, without the modern conven- 
jences of today—think of it! 

Undoubtedly many women of that 
day went on sheer nerve force until 
they finally took a little rest—in their 
graves. As a rule, women died at a 
much younger age than is the case at 
the present day, 

To be sure, they didn’t worry much 
about dress, social problems and the 
like, but beside us they were certain- 
ty “captains of industry,” weren't 
they? 

THE 


‘of the 
your 


_ 
The 


cexse on the 


So by true, noble 


your blossoms, a tribute 





ever 


do not plan our time as 
write it—lazier 


HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 





A Community Home 
MRS F. W. BARBER 

The people in a little farming com- 
munity in Connecticut, in the year 
1908S, decided that they needed a so- 
cial center, in spite of the fact that 
they were within two miles from three 
villages, each having social and re- 
ligious opportunities. This company 
of neighbors assembled in the school- 
house and organized a Sunday school. 
which was held in the schoolhouse 
for four years. Then it was decided 
to build a hall that could be used for 
social and religious purposes by the 
neighborhood. Meanwhile they had 
organized into a_ society called the 
Scotland Road social club. The hall 
pictured herewith was built at a cost 
of $1600. It has a seating capacity of 
150, with a stage, dressing rooms, etc 
It also has a large basement kitchen, 
and horse sheds have been built re- 
cently at a cost of $200. The building 
site was given by an_ex-selectman 
who lives in the district. 

The society has a membership of 
less than 40. Religious services are 
held every Sabbath. Often there is a 
sermon by one of the ministers of 
the various churches in the surround- 


The Sunday school is in 
a very good condition, and consider- 
ing the fact that a number of the 
children attend services in the villages 
also, this is rather surprising. 

The social club holds dances and 
gives suppers during winter. The 
good, old, square dances are enjoyed 
by young and old. This winter a 
series of dancing lessons were con- 
ducted in the hall and much enjoyed 
by the young people of the neighbor- 
hood. <A professional was hired to 
give instruction in reels, quadrilles, 
ete, of the olden time. fur- 
nished by members of the club. 

Why could not the people of other 
farming districts follow t example 
and be united in religious and 


ing villages. 


Music is 


his 


they were at least nine months old. 
For these, get three yards of a cheaper 
‘quality flannel, 32 inches wide, that 
will wash and dry easily; cut in thirds, 
turn hem, and featherstitch the two 
torn edges and one selvage; plait the 
other selvage onto flannel waists you 
probably will have enough left from 
the petties for these) measuring 24 
inches around and 5 inches deep. 
These should be open all the way 
down, and the fronts wide enough for 
iapping, which is allowed in the 24 
inches. Bind the armscyes, neck and 
fronts of waist. 

The white petticoats should be made 
of nainsook cr longceloth in princess 
and finished around the bottom 
tucks and hem, for everyday 
and fine embroidery for best. 
You have probably seen the convent 
and Maderia edgings that resemble 
hand embroidery much, and are 
reasonable in price. The neck and 
armscyes should be narrow hemmed, 
and trimmed or not as you desir. 
You will want four of 
these, I think. I had 


style 
vith 
wear, 


so sO 
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A Rural Social Center 


neighborly work? Every denomina- 
tion and nearly every nationality is 
joined here in this working out of 
the idea of the brotherhood of man. 


The New Baby’s Clothes 


DEAR BETH: I was 
your letter. Indeed, I 
give you the 
Planning and 
own three children 
me plenty, 

That layette for the new 
tensely interesting to you, 

it is to me, and | just 
| could have a hand in but I fear 
my cabinet of sewing would but slow- 
lv diminish if | did. You are wise in 
starting this work early for later on 
you will neither have the patience nor 
endurance, The financial circum- 
stances usually determine the cost and 
quantity, quality of little Jack’s 

or is it to be Elizabeth’s—future 
wardrobe, and as you are practically in 
the same moderate circumstances we 
were when Mary arrived, I am going 
to give you the description of the 
clothes I prepared for her and which 
1 found entirely satisfactory. Of 
you Know the material should 
be soft, fine stuff, flannel, nainsook, 
longcloth, and lawns. The trimmings, 
dainty narrow lace, nainsook or lawn 
baby hamburgs, fine tucks and hand 
embroidery; nothing heavy or much 
betrimmed. If you wish, you can buy 
readymade layettes complete, but 
Peth, the pleasure and loving pride 
you will feel in those little half-fin- 
ished garments in your sewing basket 
will more than repay you your ef- 
forts. You will want a good set of 
long-clothes patterns, one which in- 
cludes the princess or Gertrude styles. 
I know some still prefer those gath- 
ered onto a cotton band or waist but 
they are much heavier and the cot- 
ton never keeps white unless boiled, 
which hardens flannel. Now with good 
management three flannel petticoa‘s 
will be sufficient. Get six yards of 32- 
inch cotton and wool, or silk and w sel. 
medium-weight flannel. Tear off 
strip 24 inches long. This latter 
to be torn into five strips about six 
inches wide, 24 inches long, removing 
selvages, and left perfectly plain with 
no hemming or stitching of any sort 
for the bands, which Jack must wear 
the first month to support his little 
abdomen. 

In cutting the 





so glad to get 
will be glad to 
my experience, 
making clothes for my 
has certainly given 


benefit of 


baby is 


of 


in- 
course 


too wish 


also 


course, 


petties allow enough 
to make them 31) inches long when 
finished. By cutting the back with a 
seam through the center, the goods 
will cut to better advantage, in width 
I speak of. The seams shoulc be 
pressed open and catstitched down, 
the armscye, neck and opening down 
the back (be sure and make this dee» 
in all your garments) should be 
bound with narrow wash ribbon, or 
silk seam tape featherstitched on 
makes a soft, pretty finish. The ‘ape 
comes inrolls of different widths and 
is much cheaper than ribbon. For 
the bottom you cay hem and feather- 
stitch, but I think the plain button- 
hole scallop the neatest. With this 
new gummed back foundation sca!- 
lop such work is easily and quickly 
done, and so effective. 

Nurse will ask you if you have any 
pinning blankets. Although they are 
rathe. passe, they are so nice for first 
use day and night, and night use later. 
The babes wore them that way until 


two petties made prin- 
cess style buttoned on 
both shoulders, which 
is much favored by 
some on account of 
easiness in shifting 
when wet or soiled 
without removing the 
outer garments, but 
somehow it seemed 
very unhandy, for I 
was unable to button 
them up under the 
others smoothly. 

Now you will need at 
least six little slips or 
dresses for everyday 
wear and one for best. 
Either fine longeloth, 
nainsook or Sea Island 
cotton is admirable for 
the former and _ fins 
handkerchief lawn or linen for the 
latter. Plain slips, simply with a few 
gathers at neck, back and front, are 
surely the easiest to launder, and very 
dainty. Those made with yokes of 
allover embroidery, or a tiny bit of 
hand embroidery, ere very pretty, but 
harder to launder. The fine feather- 
edge braids can be used with excellent 
results around yokes for collar bands 
and cuffs, and edged with narrow 
lace make a dainty, durable finish. 

Baby Tot’s best dress was simple, 
but much admired, a fine handker- 
chief linen lawn with a round yoke 
of hand embroidery in solid and eye- 
let work, the skirt with a deep hem- 
stitched hem, and a dozen very fine 
tucks above. I used a fine seam bead- 
for collar, band, cuffs, and be- 
tween the yoke and skirt, and edged 
these with narrow Dutch lace, Surely 
as dainty a creation as one could de- 
sire was the result. Now if you think 
you must be saving, use these day 
slips for night wear, but I prefer gen- 
vine little nighties made nightdress 
style—four of soft cambric, made 
epen part way down the front, and 
cuffs, collar bands, ete, featherstitched. 
These will appeal to you as they did 
to nurse, for she remarked she had 
never scen.a baky look so comfy as 
Mary did in those little nighties. of 
hers. These will do till the baby is 
quite a year old, and a piece (12 
yards) of cambric or longcloth will 
make the four nighties and the white 
petticoats. You know these goods come 
quite a bit cheaper when bought by 
the whole piece, A very fine grade of 
seersucker is very good for these 
nighties, and the everyday white pet- 
ties if you plan to save laundering. 

I managed very well with Mary’s 
laundering, but when Buster and 
aby Tot came to add theirs, I was 
glad of labor-saving seersucker, 

This letter is becoming so long that 
you will tire of it, so I'll write the 
rest next week. With love, Marion. 





ing 


American Agriculturist 


Yum-Yum 


ANNA L. BLEY 

“Yum-yum, something smells 
good,” sniffed Patty coming in the 
kitchen door. 

Cousin Elizabeth stood over the 
gas range occasionally stirring in a 
shiny aluminum saucepan with a 
wooden spoon, 

“That’s it,” she announced. 

“That’s what?” inquired Patty. 

“Yum-yum,” and Cousin Elizabeth 
laughed at Patty’s mystified look. 

Patty peeped into the saucepan, 
“Candy or preserves?” 

“Neither, this is the first 
one of the most delicious cakes you 
ever tasted. As it must boil ten min- 
utes,” Cousin Elizabeth continued, 
giving it a final stir, ‘“‘we may as well 
sit down and I’ll read you the recipe.” 

Patty perched herself on one end 
of the spotless kitchen table and 
Cousin Flizabeth handed her a tablet 
and pencil. 

“Put the ingredients down in the 
order in which I give them,” she di- 
rected, running through the neatly 
filed cards in her little recipe box. 

“Cousin Elizabeth, I believe you 
try to run this kitchen like a _ busi- 
ness office,” remarked Patty mis- 
chievously. 

“T certainly 
hand upon 
dark. Now 
ber that I 
measuring 

“Tes,” 

“One pound of seedless raisins, two 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, three 
generous teaspoonfuls of ground cin- 
namon, two ful! tablespoonfuls of 
lard, two cupfuls of cold water. Boil 
all together for ten minutes. When 
cold or even cool, turn into an earth- 
en bowl, add three cupfuls of flour 
and one teaspoonful of baking soda.” 

“Flow do you put the soda in?” in- 
terrupted Patty. 

“Sift it in dry with the second cup- 
ful of flour. This should be a nice, 
rich-looking batter,” went on Cousin 
Elizabeth, “then empty it at once into 
a greased iron baking pan.” 

“What size?” 

“Oh, about ten inches square and 
two and one-half inches deep, and 
lined with .waxed paper also greased.” 

“Is that necessary, Cousin Eliza- 
beth?” 

“Well, 
for five 


stage of 


do and I can lay my 

anything I wish in the 
before we begin, remem- 
always use a _ half-pint 
cup. Ready, Patty?” 


when I can get fifty sheets 
cents, I don’t believe in run- 
ning any risk of my cake sticking.” 
Patty made a wry face and waited. 
“Empty the batter into the pan and 
put in a slow oven to bake for two 
hours, taking great care that it doesn’t 
burn, 
“Two hours!” 
“A little less, 
try it with a 


ejaculated Patty. 
perhaps, but I always 
broom straw. If the 
straw comes out clean and the cake 
“sings” very little, I conclude that it 
is done and I never yet have been 
mistaken,” 

“Do you let it cool in the pan? 

“No, I invert it upon a flour 
the pan lifts up easily and 
carefully pull the paper off.” 

“Doesn't that make a very 
cake, Cousin Elizabeth?” 

“Yes, a large, inexpensive, and very 
good cake.” 

“It seems to 
awfully 

“Not 


siev e; 
then I 


large 


me that it would be 
large for just Billy and me.” 
at all, Patty. When the cake 
is cool, cut it across and across again. 
This makes four equal parts, which 
will cut into about eight slices each.” 

“But Cousin Elizabeth,” protested 
Patty, ‘“‘Billy and I could never get 
away with thirty-two slices of cake.” 

Cousin Elizabeth smiled to herself, 
she had known her youthful Cousin 
Billy long before he had married 
Patty. 

“Well, Patty, 
fresh indefinitely,’ 


this 


will keep 
confident- 


cake 
she said 














An Old-Fashioned Outside Oven 


The housewife of today would surely dread baking if she were deprived 
of her modern range, and obliged to do as our great grandmothers did. 


Few of these old ovens are in existence. 


The fire was made in the oven, 


and when it had burned down to coals, these and the ashes were raked out 


and the food put in. 
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Save *5 to 523 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 


Buy direct from factory } 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- 


paid—stovecomes all pol- 

hed, ready toset up. Use it one yrar—if 

/ you aren't satisfied we refund your money, 
Write for Catalog and Prices. Big Free 
Catalog shows ~~ improved features of Gold Coin 
——_ make them fuel-savers and splendid hakers 
they have given satisfaction for 63 years 


Gold Coin Stove Co.; 1 OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 





DAISY FLY KILLER tracts and Bile’ a 


clean, or 


rms convenient, 
cheap. asts oll 


injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, H. ©. 











Violin Given Away 


and we teach you how to play it with a few lessons by mail 


Be a Violinist 


for Pleasure ond Profit 
Send 2c stamp for particulars to Dept. A. 
Warren School of Music, 








Warren, Pa. 








For SEWING LEATHER 


The Speedy Stitcher is the latest and 
ade anythingever gums 






Adents — 
make over 200% profits. 
Send at once for catalog and terms, 
Automatic Awi Co., 13 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass 








Uncle Sam Is Best Employer; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions regular; vacations 
with pay; thousands of vacancies every 
month, all kinds of pleasant work every- 





where , no layoffs ; no pull 
education sufficient. Spe 5 
uarantee if you write today for booklet 


T IS FREE F 
EARL HOPKINS, " Washington, D. C. 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


AoW Id 
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Lawn Waist 





Lawn Apron 


For a Short Time 


We will send you tliis pretty shirtwaist design 
stamped on Jinen finished lawn, a 7-inch fold 
over jabot, dainty apron stamped on lawn, a %6- 
_— eenterpiece stamped on Glasgow linene. and 
of silky embroidery cotton al 
B. $1:00 value. Special bargain price. . 
Ask for Offer No. 1830 








ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, nn a Mass 


_ School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Jost the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
@hools. The author is one of our leading agriculture eda- 
eators and bas been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
eulture in the common schools. This volume is indispen- 
sable to every teacher of ge and all others who take 
a0 interest in fy a wa work. Profusely illustrated. 
340 pages, § x7 Price Net 90 cents. 


Judd Co» 315 Fourth Ave. N. ¥ 
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THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 


ly. “Now let me see what you have.” 
Patty handed over the tablet and 
Cousin Elizabeth verified the items. 
Yum-Yum 

One pound of seedless raisins, two 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, three 
teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two 
tablespoonfuls of lard (full), two 
cupfuls of cold water. Boil for ten 
minutes, and when cold or even cool, 
add three cupfuls of flour, one tea- 


spoonful of baking soda. Bake in a 
slow oven for two hours. 
Just then Cousin Elizabeth looked 


at the clock, rose hastily and turned 


out the burner under the yum-yum 
mixture. 
“Any questions, Patty?’’ she asked 


returning to the table. 

“T don’t know,” mused Patty wrin- 
kling up her forehead, “except do you 
boil it quickly?” 

“No; gently, and exactly ten min- 
utes from the time it starts to boil.” 

“All right,. much obliged,” and 
Patty tore the sheet off the tablet. 
Jumping down from the table, she 
came over to her elderly cousin-in- 
law and gave her a hug. “Now I 
must hurry home and try it.” 

“T'll let you know how it turns 
out,” she callei back as she ran down 
the steps. 





Graduation Days 


EDITH W, BOUTELLE 





Graduation and commencement days 
are near at hand. Mothers and daugh- 
ters are deep in consultation as to the 
respective merits of the different lin- 
gerie materials for the gown to be 
worn on the momentous occasion. The 
many dainty accessories are bewilder- 
ing in. their variety also, and are the 
despair of the possessor of a modest 
purse. 

Batistes and mulls, silk 


the soft 


muslins and the soft plain silks con- 
tinue to have a certain popularity for 
graduation gowns, especially when the 
same gown is intended for the more 
formal wear later. The embroidered 
batistes have many devotees, for the 
embroidered voiles, especially those 
with the “Baby Irish” combined, are 
without doubt the most chic and up to 
date, as well as being both girlish and 
rich looking—a very difficult combina- 
tion. The effect of girlishness and 
simplicity from rich materials is 
as a rule difficult to obtain, but these 
embroidered voiles seem to have 
solved this one. problem for’ the 
busy mother, at least. Another advan- 
tage of this material is the little trim- 
ming required. The many hours con- 
sumed in sewing yards and yards of 
fine lace that many gowns: cal! for, are 
saved in using these embroideries, a 
soft messaline girdle being all the 
trimming. required. 

A pretty princess slip of plain silk 
muslin, with a flounce edgéd simply 
with a valenciennes edge is really 
prettier for wear under the voile than 
the more elaborate cambric batiste slip 
trimmed ,with hamburg; or linen lace. 

Many white pumps are being shown, 
but the little white “nu-buck” oxfords 
are much better for the young girl, 
because as a rule these pumps have 
inordinately high heels, and of course 
give no support whatever to the ankle. 


“Graduations and commencéements are 


tiresome affairs at their best, espe- 
cially to those actively participating, 
and it is wise to guard against undue 
fatigue in every possible way. 

Just a word in closing abeut gloves. 
Undoubtedly silk gloves are more com- 
fortable for summer wear, but the doe 
skin gloves carry more style, being 
more up to date, but it is a matter of 
taste and purse. 





Have a purpose in life, and hav- 
ing it, throw into® your ‘work ‘suctr’ 
streneth of mind and muscle as God 





has given you.—[Cartyle. 
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power all scientists. 


The Round Table 


CoTTaGeE CHEESE—Into a pan of thick 
milk stir slowly boiling water until 
curd separates from whey. Stand a 
minute or two until yellow whey rises. 
Pour at once into colander and after 
draining off whey run cold water 





through it. Let drain for fifteen 
minutes and then add_ salt, butter 
and thin, sweet cream. Mix well. 
[A. M. M. 


To CURE BREAKFAST BACON—for 100 
pounds meat use sait 4 pounds, gran- 


ulated sugar 4 pounds, saltpeter 4 
ounces, mix well, add water to make 
a paste, rub well into both sides of 
bacon, lay in barrel or tub, skin side 


down if possible; let stand seven days; 
then cover with pickle made as fol- 
lows: For 30 gallons, granulated sugar 
10 pounds, add salt until a potato the 
size of a lemon floats, pour over the 
meat, keep down by weighted cover; 
keep in pickle 25 days, soak in fresh 
water 12 hours, hang up and smoke 
with green wood, hickory or any of 
the maples is good. This pickle needs 
no changing or boiling; just clean, 
cold well water.—[J. Hanson. 

Frost OI%—I do not know whether 
this'is the recipe for ‘‘frest oil’ asked 
for or not, but it is highly beneficial 
in case of frost bite, and for chilblains. 
Heat lard in an iron spider until 
smoking hot, almost blazing, and pour 
it immediately upon ice. Apply freeiy, 
and protect the bedding by thin, soft 
cloths.—[E. R. B. 

BOUILLON RECIPE—Mrs E. N. O., de- 
sires a recipe for the same. Bouillon, 
while not possessing much _ food 
value, is nevertheless most excellent 
to serve at the beginning of a meal, 
because it stimulates the action of 
the stomach, and thus the other foods 
are more easily digested. It is not 





Busy Summer Days 


necessary to buy fresh meat in order 
to make soup; any scraps of meat, 
bones or meat juice left over from 
lamb, beef, veal or fowl make excel- 
lent soup stock. If a soup bone is 
purchased the following is a reliable 
recipe: Four pounds of beef shank, 
two quarts of cold water, one table- 


spoon salt, four peppercorns, four 
cloves, and one tablespoon mixed 
herbs. Simmer very slowly five hours, 


Strain, remove the fat, and add more 
salt and pepper if necessary. 


FOREIGN CorN—In answer to H. D. 
the coin described is used in Europe 
by Hungarians and Germans. Twenty 
filer means 20 half cents, or 10 cents 
value in that country. Its value in the 
United States is about 4 cents.—T[J. D.., 
North Carolina. 


A Woman’s Peculiar Power 








Strange powers are manifested by 
certain human beings. One of the 
most remarkable cases is that of Mad- 
ame X of Bordeaux, France. By pass- 
ing her hands for a few times over an 
object like leaves, flowers, fruit, fish, 
Lirds, or small animals, it dries up 
like a mummy, Its color is not lost. 
Flowers and leaves remain on their 
stems when thus treated, also feathers 
on birds and fur on animals. The 
woman likewise arrests the fermenta- 
tion in wine. The emanations from her 
hands evidently annul putrefactive 
fermentation, allowing the drying up 
process to go on unimpeded. 

The case has been closely studied by 
French scientists. These facts are 
cited from Dr C. K. Austin’s report in 
the New-York Medical Record April 
5, 1918. Any reader who knows of an- 
other such case will please report, as 


this is the only one now_ known, 
Hunan / $@ings' may ‘emahute etectric- | 
ity or ism, but this woman’s 


~ 
> ae 








Miss Daisy Field—“Well, Anty 
Drudge, I told Silas last night 
that I would marry him and 


stay here in the country. 
Since you told me how easy 
Fels-Naptha Soap makes the 
work, I’ve decided not to go to 
the city.” 

Anty Drudge—“I know you are 
going to be happy, and I’m 
sure you'll never regret your 
choice. Love and Fels-Naptha 
Soap make happy homes.” 


Housework 
need not have 
any terrors for 
any woman, if 
she will do it the 
new, cool-water, 
no-hard-rubbing, 
easy way. 

Use Fels-Naptha 
Soap for your weekly 
wash. It will be on 
the line half a day 
earlier, and will be 
cleaner, sweeter and 
whiter than ever be- 
fore. Fels-Naptha 
does the best work in 
cool or lukewarm 
water, without hard 
rubbing and scrub- 
bing. It dissolves dirt 
and grease, and takes 


out stains. 


Follow the directions on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Sell Hosiery 


an or woman should make 
sit we ok for 2 hours werk a day sell 
rant fe) 
men and children. All styles, sizes, 
estore. Must wear 4 months or new 
hose free. Sell in eve vw 
Steady income. Big pro 
for terms of free sample. 
THOMAS HOSIERY 
3646 West. _ Ohio 
: 1 roeexcr ome 
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ERE’S the greatest vehicle showroom ever put in book form. If you could only see its yr 
160 pages, just bristling with attractive buggy bargains, you would realize how true this is. 


I give you your choice of more buggies than you could find in 25 dealers’ stores. Color 


illustrations show them just as they appear—all painted and varnished—all styles. 
Auto-seat buggies, runabouts, surries, carriages, phaetons, spring wagons and your choice from 
full line of high grade harness. 
You’ve wondered what Phelps could do for you. Why not find out xow? A oné cent postal 
card will bring all information /ree. 
I wish you knew Phelps Split Hickory buggies as I know them. If you did, you would buy 
one for its genuine good quality alone. But I offer you not only best quality, listen to this: J 


¥ OW. 
vat % x me a7 
ee ¥ pr s Feast 


No man—not a solitary one—can afford to pass by this offer. Get my prices and see for yourself. 
Once you know all about my proposition I know you wil! have a Split Hickory Buggy. Why? Because 
you can get a better buggy bargain from my book than anywhere else on earth. I show you quality, 
variety and prices that local dealers never knew. Zverything backed with my binding guarantee. 
This book is just crammed full of facts and figures on the entire buggy business. And besides 
having page after page of practical and valuable information on buggies, it has a whole section 
devoted to harness with illustrations. You can prove to yourself that my prices are low. I buy S&S os 
aes 
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"ae: 
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material in tremendous quantities at low prices, and sell so many vehicles that 1 can afford to $a 
( 


take only a small profit on each one. I deal in a straight line—no middlemen’s profits—no 

dealers—jobbers—or anyoneelse between you and the man who makes the buggy. That’s why 

Nearly 167,000 Customers 

have bought Phelps’ buggies. They have found them more dependable bug- = 
ies—good reliable vehicles, able to stand many years of hard road service. aa 
he Most Up-to-date styles, the most ¢orough contruction. 

A Phelps buggy is a buggy you can be proud of. It has all the ear- 

marks of elegance except a big — This is about all I can tell 

you in a page advertisement. t me give you the dig facts in 

my book. A one cent postal brings it. Don’t delay. Mail . : ‘ 

postal xow before you forget. 


* 


f buggy owners have reason to be proud. If dealers cou/d sell them they would charge 
A + aa twice my prices. 
okay If you could only come here and see how we build Phelps Split Hickory Bug- 
Exhibition gies with the same care you would take in building the house you live i= 

Sp 3 ek — Then you would be convinced. There’s no doubt about it. But you cam 
of 140 ax. 2 r ™ read the story in my book.. Get your copy today—NOW, 

eae py (ln AO ee | Here’s the proposition I’ll make you. I’H let you ride ina Phelps 
Snappy inte Se le ae, Eh v ee Pr, i Buggy-free. No obligations to you. If you will simply ask me, I’ll send 
fy A 7 a 7 Ht you any Split Hickory buggy in my catalog for 

Styles 


of Buggies Taal mm 8646} | 432-28 o 2 A R * d 
ni . UV LAYS Free Noa 
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—also 
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Full Line ee ts a : ; warty ' AAre c* 1 nrao 
5 5 That, in a nutshell proves that you are not taking chances in buyinga 
Grade . | A eee Phelps buggy. No buggy on earth could make good on this plan unless it 
“Ee: eS . was right up to snuff. Why not get one and prove that I am right? Take 

Harness. (4 j 4 your folksout init. Call on'your neighbors, friends and relatives. Ask them 
” 44 what they think of it. Ask them to guess its price. See if they don’t over- 
Y OURS ry ee ; guess it by $25 to $40. Tell them you are only ¢hinking about buying it. Ifit 
FREE / rhs satisfies you, keep it. Ifmot, send it back at my expense. That’s fair, isn’t it? 


es el ,. $ > ; 9 3 ¥ Ta. » | rR oO Y ed a 
For ID +. | eae : te on ee os bn | - r DD | NO N ' 
Aski 43 . Ww mae Lend Frnemps a i ostal | vw! 
Ssxing YB : Now is the time to get your buggy, Be ready for the first warm day of 
Spring. Learn all about my 30 Days Free Road Test—two years’ guarantee — 
$25 to $40 saving, your choice of 140 styles—12 years record of satisfying custom- 
ers—167,0U00 buggies sold—Split Hickory running gears—shafts, etc.--your buggy 
made to order if you like—my ‘standing backed by bankers—all fully told in my 
big book. 

You have every reason in the world to get this book mow—no reason why you 
shouldn’t. You can’t gain anything by refusing it. Yow never saved anything 
that way. Get a// facts before you buy anything. Spend one cent wow and save 
$25 to $40 on the dest made and finest: looking, buggy ever driven through your 
section. Address your postal to me personally. 


H. C. PHELPS, President 
OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Station 4 COLUMBUS, OHIO 





